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in fine 


[RE! The merchant anxiously cuts 
down every unnecessary expense, 

but finds many items that cannot be 
stopped. Rent, interest on borrowed 
money and salary expenses, keep on pil- 
ing up, changing what was a profitable 
business into a heavy loss, after the fire. 
The profit that he expected to earn 
has been swept away and his entire year’s 
work will result in a disastrous failure. 


d OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


He could have had insurance! Use 
and Occupancy Insurance pays the nec- 
essary expenses of a business and insures 
the normal profits as well. 


Credit men, watching the trend of 
modern protection, are discovering that 
this line of insurance will more com- 
pletely safeguard their interest every- 
where. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Nationalize Y our Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


Crepit insurance supplements and reinforces the 
work of the credit man. 


The service of the credit man consists of controlling the 
extension of credits intelligently. It offers the best 
assurance to business that bad debt losses will be held 
to a minimum. 


The service of credit insurance consists of underwriting 
and guaranteeing the judgments of the credit man. It 
offers the only absolute protection against unusual bad 
debt losses. 


Credit insurance and the credit man, working together, 
cooperate to prevent losses and to preserve profits. 

A sound procedure for a wholesale or manufacturing 
enterprise is to employ an experienced credit man 
and to purchase a National Policy of Credit Insurance, 
placing behind its outstanding accounts the guarantee 


of the world’s largest surety company to prevent, else 
pay, all bad debt losses beyond the normal. 


Ask for Details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


NATIONAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Ws. B. Joyce, CHAIRMAN E. A. St. Joun, PRESIDENT E. M. Treat, Vice-PRESIDENT 


115 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Insurance at Work 


UT there in the wind-swept West where the 
QC wristing tornado snuffed out lives and leveled 

towns, they have buried their dead and are 
taking up the task of reconstruction. 


Within two days nine adjusters of The Home had 
joined the host of relief workers to sift out and adjust 
Windstorm damage claims from the millions of dol- 
lars of property loss. 
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Such service at such a time rises above the routine 
of every-day business and becomes allied with the 
work of mercy. 
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Should holocaust or conflagration demand, The 
Home could mobilize a force of from fifty to sixty 
men to be immediately available for such emergency 
work in the adjustment of losses. 
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It is such unique service as this that makes particu- 
larly desirable a policy in The Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company in America. 


‘Che HOME COMPANY NEW YORK 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
ORGANIZED 1853 
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With the Editor 
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HE editor doesn’t spend all his time 
acknowledging letters from readers 
who like this or that article in the 
magazine. Sometimes he gets one like 
this from H. H. Brubaker, of the L. A. 
Young Industries, Detroit: 
Deer Ed— 


I thot Ide write and see if you have 
heard from our Unkle Sam lately. I 
rec'd. a letter from him the other day 
and I was sure supprised because I 
moved a couple of times last yr. and I 
thot he might of lost my address. 


‘Well Ed when I opened up that big 
envelope I see it was a income tax blank 
and it says it is for people who make 
more’n 5000 $$ per yr. so maybe he thot 
I am a credit manager as I hear same 
always receives such big salaries. 


If you was to ask my advice on some- 
thing which everybody don’t know noth- 
ing about & that is tax reports I might 
say briefly that I just make them » 
with a pen & some ink—usually blac 
ink except in 1 or 2 places on the blank 
where a lot of people have to fill in with 
red ink. I also fill in on the blanks here 
and there any figgers lieing around 
loose & that reminds me that theys 
sometimes a suspicion in the grate minds 
of some of our Govt. that many of the 
tax reports is made up of lieing figgers. 


You notice Ed that our Unkle Sam 
calls ’em Tax Returns & I guess the rea- 
son he nicknamed them that is because 
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a most of the reports are returned to the J. L. Sotves a Cross-Worp Puzzie F. R. Otte 19 
ople what sent in same on acct. o 
Hy the r enclosing 2 much money or neg- I arctan rcceteeercemeenare J. H. Tregoe 26 
) I lectin’ to deduct 400 $$ per bead for all . * 
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AE Did you notice in the papers lately Ed Tue Biur Facroay ———_________ i P. Preston. 29 
SE what a lot of space is devoted to the A Business Service story from real life 
\WE disgusting of this grate Tax question & 
VE it seems that the whole United States THE BUSINESS LIBRARY Revita 2. ccccccccccccsccececeeeeeneneee ‘Frank A. Fall, Lit. D. 32 
JAE and Mich. too is purty hard ~— & aes - 
ie oe coe cone: ee Yoke Bankruptcy REForM Proposals —..-— W. Randolph Montgomery 30 
ae supposed thats what a Revenoo Officer is _ ‘ 
Bue tor & why is it we should worry about SOREN SUE SMES TINE ce Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 36 
NE t anyhow. 





Knit goods industry lacks uniformity 
Did you ever try to figger out how 
many dif. kinds of taxes there are? I 
tried it once but I have quit because I 
can’t get to no end & I was thinkin’ 
why don’t the Govt. get up a book like 
Mr. Webster’s un-bridged dictionary for 
inst. & list all the dif. names what taxes 
is called by and a definition of what do 
they mean and so-4th and they could 
also be a pendesitis in the back of the 
book giving the reeder a idea how can 
they get the money to pay the taxes 
with. This information would save 
taxin’ their efforts, altho I know some 
people who would have to pay less than 
as if they had to pay a tax on their 
efforts. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Credit Men vs. Credit Crooks 


Se IO icici eee Rowe Williams 9 
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“MATERIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE GOVERNMENT” ........... John A. Sargent 10 


“DESERVING OF THE SUPPORT OF THE BusINESS Pustic” .......4. W. Mellon 11 






THE HABIT OF CONVICTION .ecccccceennnnnnernneeneneneeEmory R. Buckner 7 


The Credit Congress of 1925 


Tue MEN IN CHARGE OF THE 30TH ANNUAL CONVENTION cooceccccccccenn.. 21 





Of course the Govt. might run a cor- 
reSpondents school on “How to make up 
your Tax Reports” only where are you 
going to find the burd tbats smart enuff 
© tell the deer people just how it should 
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ought not to be done. ee kee a ey ee diy ace ye ent ere 24 
I met a wise feller one time Ed & I SPECIAL TRAINS FROM CHICAGO AND ST. Lourts To WASHINGTON ................ 23 

says to him Who gct up them Income- 

Tax blanks and after giving me a blank ProposeD AMENDMENTS TO THE N. A. C. M. CONSTITUTION 2. 23 


stair for a while hz finely veorres & said 
that some one in Pontiac, Mich., got 
them blanks ur & I was sorter mystified 
for a spell on hearing this because why 
should a man in Pontiac invent this puz- 
zle what ain't never been dis-solved 
when we are paying so many brilliant 
minds in Wash. to plan for us, but just 


To be voted on by the Annual Convention 
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then I happened to think that Pontiac 
is the place where the insane asylum is 
locate & Immediately I see why it is we 
Rave to be % nutty to fill in them 
blanks and the feller who tries to make 
out what do you mean when they get 
ee reports kas to be the other % 
nutty. 


Say Ed did you ever notice that 


taxed and the other day I heard a man 
say that his mind was heavily taxed & 
now I’m wondering if theys lible to be 
a tax on thinking, but still & all that 


would be unfare just like the Mich. 
Franchise Privilege Fee tacks & it 
would be discriminating because if there 
was a tax on thinking why then a lot of 
our brite politicians and public ser- 
vants would have to pay no tax on 


invented lately! also some of them what 
are already on our statuary books. 
Yeser-ee Ed neerly everything now is 
taxed excepting the air but still & all I 
am for one more tax and that is an 
S. S. T. Hopein’ you & your Mrs. is 
feeling the same, I am, 


yours Respectively, 
H. H. BRUBAKER. 


same and if you don’t believe it just P. S.—“S. S. T.” stands for Simple and 

about everything under the sun is read some of the laws that neerly got Sensible Tax. - re 
———————_—_—_—_———— 
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After all, DOLLARS AND CENTS 
are the Measure of Real Service 


The THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 


WILLIAM TAYLOR SON @& CO. & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
CLEVELAND - 


5 I am pleased to inform you that on several 

February 20, 1925 different occasions the service has been the means 

: ee of the writer saving a considerable amount of 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company, money for our Company in avoiding poor credits 

11th and Chester Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. and this saving pays for the service such as we 

> 5 have had many times over. What we like about 

Gentlemen: Attention Mr. Byland. the reports received is, that the information sup- 

You might be interested in the following experience we had in plied is current and up-to-date. Another very 

using some of your No. 1 and No. 2 collection forms. pleasant feature is the promptness in which the 
Of the No. 1, 150 were mailed. As a result, 28 debtors paid reports are received. 


their accounts in full: 25 made partial payments, for a total of Yours very truly, 

$947.00, with a little better than 30% responding. No credit was LET 

given for promises unaccompanied by cash in counting the num- - E. 1 RAME, 

ber of returns. Treasurer. 


One hundred No. 2 letters were sent out as a follow up of the 
one which had not paid. From these we received 30 responses in 
either full or partial payments for a total of $585.00. 


In other words, from 250 letters mailed, we received 53 pay- 
ments for a total of $1,532. These forms cost us $5.00 together THE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 
with $5.00 in postage, or $10.00 to collect $1,532. Had these 
accounts been collected in the regular way, it would have cost us 


‘ ‘ ds of draft No. G. A. 258. 
$383.00; so we have saved $373.00. Please send us ten pads of draft No. G. A. 25 


We have collected hundreds of dollars on these 
In addition to this we now know which accounts are not im- drafts without any Attorney's fees. 


mediately collectible and know definitely what further action to These drafts save a great deal of money for us 
take. : 


Very truly yours, J. M. Jupson, 
F. W. Wacter, Credit Manager. Credit Manager. 


It would require three corporations to furnish the Service of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. Department 
of Guaranteed Attorneys and then at five times the cost. 


A Subscription will afford your credit department the following privileges: 


All issues of the Guaranteed Attorneys’ List with Supplement. 


Our bond for $5,000 guaranteeing every attorney residing in the United States and Dominion of Canada, 
whose name is published in the List. 


Judicial Bonds to be used in suits involving Attachment, Injunction, Replevin, Appeal and Security for 
Costs or as Petitioning Creditor. 


Report Blanks Collection Letters 
Drafts and Draft Notices Bonding Notices 
Advance Notices of Draft Letters of Advice 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Department of Guaranteed Attorneys 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
— MARYLAND 












Our Own Futures 






who deals in futures. He is constantly 

estimating on the future performance 
of the merchant debtor. Will the debtor’s 
Character stand up under the strain of mis- 
fortune; will the debtor’s Capacity be great 
enough to see the enterprise through to success; 
will the debtor’s capital be sufficient? 


A CREDIT executive is essentially a man 


Yet how often does the credit executive, thus 
peering into the future, look ahead and esti- 
mate his own personal chances of success? 


As a student of future values and possibili- 
ties, the credit executive should be able to plan 
his own progress up the hill of success. He 
should be able to appraise his own Character 
and Capacity, as well as to budget the expendi- 
tures and investments of his own Capital. 


There is no greater source of present happi- 
ness than confidence in the future. And this 
confidence must be based upon such a thorough 
analysis of the future as the credit executive 


is trained to make. 


Editor 
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CREDIT INSURANCE.’ 
“Why Have A Credit Manager Too”? 


ANY property owners install sprinklér systems throughout their 
plants, not to avoid paying fire insurance but rather to improve the 
risk and make the chance of a disastrous fire negligible. 


oT, cea TI, 
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And London Credit Insurance operates similarly. 


_—o 


It is not a substitute for the credit manager. It is an instrument of mod- 
ern business to be placed in his hand and is intended for his use in 
confining credit losses to a minimum and at the same time offers pro- 
tection against abnormal or catastrophe losses. 


When thus employed London Credit Insurance is of invaluable assis- 
tance in the efficient operation of a modern credit department. 


a i i ee i ee i ee ee 


It places at the command of the credit executive a “super service” 
collection department, efficient because it is mutually interested in the 
prompt collection of all outstanding accounts. It is also a constructive 
service, appreciating the close relation between buyer and seller. 





London Credit Insurance is not a reflection on the ability of the credit 
executive any more than is a bond a reflection on the honesty of a per- 
son handling funds. 


LONDON CREDIT INSURANCE 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OLIVER J. MATTHEWS, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 








C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 
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The Habit of Conviction 


By Emory R. Buckner 


U. S. Attorney for the Southern District of New York 


with a leaning toward commercial 
fraud, one thing essential is to estab- 
lish the habit of conviction. If credi- 
tors or those acting for them secure an in- 
dictment of a merchant who has swindled 
them, they should not consider their task 
accomplished. They should follow every 
case through and show in every feasible 
way that the guilty should be punished. 
If the creditors show a keen and con- 
tinuing interest in 
such cases by supply- 
ing evidence, suggest- 
ing the sources of in- 
formation attending 
the trials, and so 
forth, in any prosecu- 
tion, they will create 
anatmosphere in 
which judges and 
juries will consider 
the merchant crook 
as one who should be 
just as severely dealt 
with as any other 
criminal. 


I; order to discourage the merchant 


Business Burglaries 


_Commercial fraud 
is rather a genteel 
term applied to this 
class of crimes. I call 
them business burg- 
laries. The common 
burglar risks his life 
and runs the chance 
of swift and severe 
punishment. There is ; : 
a patrolman on the beat, a magistrates 
court a few blocks away, a well organized 
district attorney’s office downtown, a large 
group of general sessions judges ready 
to try cases and Sing Sing is within 
commuting distance. The business burglar 
in fraudulent bankruptcies works by 
stealth, is hard to detect, conceals his 
crime, is finally complained against by any 
one of many business associations, is in- 
dicted, but he cannot be speedily tried be- 
cause we have not enough Federal judges 
in this district and because the court cal- 
endars are crowded with petty prohibition 
cases. The fraud cases grow stale, credi- 
tors get discouraged, witnesses lose inter- 
est, the defendants have started a new 


business, juries get sympathetic and the 
Atlanta penitentiary is a long way off. 

When once a complaint is filed by any 
business group we want them to see it 
through. To work out compromises and 
compositions after indictment and then 
have the indictment fail for lack of inter- 
est is to degrade the United States attor- 
ney’s office into a collection agency. This 
we cannot tolerate. 

On the question of sentence, we want 





J. H. Trecor, Emory R. Buckner, J. L. MEDLER of 
At the Buckner Luncheon given by the N. A .C. M. and the N. Y. C. M. A. 


you to be heard by the court. I have al- 
ready instructed my assistants that in all 
cases complainants must be notified and 
requested to come to court for the purpose 
of stating their position to the judge who 
is to impose sentence. The worst thing 
that any business association can do is to 
employ a lawyer for presentation of com- 
plaints who is paid so much per indict- 
ment. However honest a lawyer is, he is 
likely to be influenced by this and to press 
us to prosecute cases which are rather too 
numerous to be tried promptly or too weak 
to justify the hope of final success. One 
business burglar convicted sixty days after 
‘his indictment and given a jail sentence 
does more for business honesty than fifty 





business burglars who are indicted and 
either never tried or only after the lapse 
of two or three years. ; 


A Moral Statute of Limitations 


Credit men should also appreciate the 
fact that there is such a thing as a moral 
statute of limitations. The perpetrator of 
commercial fraud has everything to gain 
by delays. He has an opportunity to man- 
ufacture evidence for himself; witnesses 
against him disap- 
pear; indication of 
those who have been 
swindled subsides; 
the jury looks upon 
the case through a 
cloudy vista of time. 


The deterrent ef- 
fect of a conviction 
is vastly increased 
when the conviction 
is secured promptly. 
The would-be crook 
is far more afraid of 
the possibilities of 
going to the peni- 
tentiary within a few 
weeks than of the 
same _ possibilities 
dated two or three 
years ahead. All 
sorts of things can 
happen to his advan- 
tage during a couple 
f years; he Cart 
make new friends 
who will © finance | 
him; he can’ worm 
himself into the confidence of new 
creditors; he can elaborate plans for 
another killing. 

Congestion of cases in the Federal 
courts, especially in the Southern District 
of New York, is so great that it amounts 
to a public scandal. No one can be more 
acutely interested in this situation than the 
commercial and banking creditors. I am 
therefore glad of the opportunity to urge 
them, through the columns of their pro- 
fession2l magazine, the Crepir MontTuHLY, 
to bring every legitimate pressure to bear 
to have this situation cleared up. 

The Southern District of New York 
needs -at least eight more Federal 
judges with adequate courtroom space 
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and other facilities. I can think of no 
greater service to business than a con- 
sistent effort on the part of the 
credit fraternity to secure judges. 


A Committee of Business Men 


Desiring ardently to get the fullest 
possible co-operation and counsel from 
the business men of New York, I have 
asked the following experts as a com- 
mittee who can sit with me and my 
staff from time to time and co-operate 
in the effective prosecution of commer- 
cial frauds. 


Clement J. Driscoll, Secretary, Liberty 











Lace and Netting Works and Secretary 
American Lace Manufacturers’ Association 
109 Fifth Ave., Chairman ; William Fraser, 
Treasurer and Credit Manager of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., 22 Thomas Street; H. P. 
McKenney, Pres., H. P. McKenney & Co. 
80 Fifth Avenue; John H. Jephson, S.cre- 
tary of Textile Banking Company, Inc., 50 
Union Square; R. J. F. Schwarzenbach, 
member of firm of Schwarzenbach-Huber 
Company, Fourth Avenue and 32nd 
Street; William H. Pouch, President, 
Concrete Steel Co., 42 Broadway; Frank 
Lyons, Credit Manager of Fred’k Victor 
& Achelis, Madison Avenue and 25th 
Street; James A. Stack; George W. Hen- 
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derson, member of firm of Amory, 
Browne & Co., 33 Thomas Street; Wil- 
liam G. Betsch, Credit Manager of 


William Iselin & Co., 357 Fourth Avenue. 

On account of his special fitness for the 
work, I have appointed my assistant, Max. 
well S. Mattuck, as the head of a new 
Commercial Frauds Bureau in the U. §. 
Attorney’s office, in order that creditors 
may have a quick and effective contact 
with my office and I trust that the cases 
of commercial fraud brought in will be 
cases that belong in the office and cannot 
be more appropriately handled by the well 
equipped office of the District Attorney of 
the County of New York. 





Franco-German Frontiers 
Abolishing Them Will Reduce Europe’s Overhead 


By Edmund Hugo Stinnes 


Senior Member of the House of Hugo Stinnes 


This statement on the outlook of trade 
in Europe by the head of a house which 
occupies a leading position in industrial 
and financial Germany, is made at the 
request of the Creptr MontHLy by the 
oldest of the four sons of the late Hugo 


Stinnes 
| possible stipulations of the 
peace-treaty of Versailles, Euro- 
pean conditions have become so uncertain 
as to make a comprehensive survey well- 
nigh impossible. The so-called peace 
treaty of Versailles in too many respects 
failed to take into account our economic 
interests as well as the sensitive mutual 
relations between the nations of Europe. 
The men of Versailles, alas, also chose to 
ignore certain elements of national feel- 
ing, which in Europe play a far more 
important part than in America. 


In my opinion a further improvement 
of conditions in Central Europe is to be 
hoped for, at least as regards Germany. 
This hope is based on the fact that the 
acceptance of the Dawes plan has brought 
about a greater peace of mind and there- 
with also an amelioration of conditions 
An indispensable supposition for so opti- 
mistic a view is that the political leaders 
of other countries besides Germany should 
apply the lessons of the Dawes plan to 
the economic systems of their own coun- 
tries. 


NDER the after-effects of the 
world-war and through the im- 


The prime condition, not only for the 
execution and realization of the Dawes 
plan, but for the very preservation of Ger- 
many is a strong surplus of export from 
Germany. In order to understand this 
you must learn to realize in America that 
in the Germany of today only about 40 
million people can find sufficient sus- 
tenance. This is the case under the pres- 
ent economic conditions in the territories 
still left to Germany after the cession of 
some of the choicest provinces, which 
formerly helped to yield an agricultural 
surplus. As a matter of fact, however, 
the population of Germany now amounts 
to 60 millions. The excess of 20 million 
inhabitants above the country’s capacity 
for sustenance can be kept alive only 
through the sale of finished products, in 
exchange for which food-stuffs may be 
acquired in the world market. For the 
self-preservation of the workers of Ger- 
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many, therefore, a considerable export of 
finished articles of high value is indis- 
pensable. 


Debts Paid in Same Money as That 
in Which They Were Contracted 


Apart from this, there are Germany’s 
debts, resulting from newly contracted 
public and private loans, which, of course, 
have to pay interest and have to be re- 
deemed. They rank above any other 
financial obligation. In this connection 
let me mention that Germany always— 
even in the time of greatest distress—has 
settled all foreign debts of a private char- 
acter in the same money they were con- 
tracted in. Such international payment of 
interest and principal will be possible only 
after export of merchandise. Therefore, 
again, Germany must have a surplus of 
exports over imports. 


Over and above these current obliga- 
tions there are the liabilities from the 
Dawes plan with its required transfers of 
capital, which can bé effected only in the 
form of shipments of merchandise. The 
most important of these is gold. Since 





Germany does not produce any gold her- 
self, this precious metal also can be pro- 
cured only by sale of German exports. 


From all this it follows that the world 
at large and particularly the United States 
of America, which sponsored the Dawes 
plan, should be willing to encourage Ger- 
man exports. In view of this it is the 
more regrettable that there have been ef- 
forts to discredit German industries by 
excluding German products and wares 
from the world market through protective 
tariffs and similar barriers on the pretext 
of having to safeguard home industries. 
The whole bearing of these endeavors 
becomes apparent when one recalls that 
Germany's exports today have by no 
means reached as high figures as those of 
1913. Still, those were commercial figures 
with which, it must be conceded, world 
economy fared comparatively well. Yet 
even those peace figures would be insufh- 
cient for the Dawes plan and would have 
to be considerably improved, if Germany 
is to be enabled to meet her liabilities un- 
der the Dawes plan. 


Perils of National Egotism 


Fortunately nature has endowed the 
various countries of the world so differ- 
ently that every country can develop 
some specialty in which it is proof against 
competitors. Therefore, no economic rea- 
son except narrow- -minded egotism can be 
advanced for a policy of utter seclusion. 
I grant it may not be possible for a long 
time to come to banish egotism from 
world. I am also willing to allow that 
egotism is a natural tendency which, if 
kept within reasonable bounds, may serve 
to promote general development as well 
as that of private interests. But egotism 
becomes a deadly peril to the world at 
times and in situations where no other 
consideration should prevail except the 
common interest against elementary dan- 
gers threatening all alike. Then there is 
but one call of duty, to wit: Stand to 
gether, work together, until the threat 
against our common culture is met! For 
it is our culture after all that is im 
jeopardy today. 

There are aan difficulties, . Germany 
is not by nature a rich country like others 
that are more favored climatically. But 
it is precisely her limited wealth, her 
wealth in minerals, that has been consid- 
erably lessened by the dictate of Versail- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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The Phantom Hick’s Store 


URING the year of the World’s 

Columbian Expocition, an  unas- 

suming merchant under the name 

of Samuel Gillis opened a small 
chain of grocery stores in three different 
sections of Chicago. Because the neigh- 
borhood in which these stores were opened 
needed the service which was now avail- 
able, and because the stores were weil 
stocked and the patrons courteously 
served, the merchant flourished and his 
business prospered. 

In two months’ time, when his business 
seemed at the very peak of success, the 
three grocery stores closed 
their doors and the proprietor 
no longer went about his busi- 
ness with a cheery “Good 
Morning,” and a satisfactory 
bustle of prosperity.. The 
proprietor had vanished and 
had left few assets behind 
with which to meet his out- 
standing obligations. Short- 
ly thereafter a tidy little store 
opened at Elysian, Minne- 
sota; but the life of this mer- 
cantile adventurer was also 
short lived and the proprietor 
disappeared in much the same 
manner. 


On October 5, 1923, a com- 


cinnati Association of Credit 
Men, involving the operations 
of one Harry Bess who had 
conducted: for some little 
while a store at Sherwood, 
Ohio. An investigator was 
sent out to Sherwood and 
found from those he interviewed that 
Bess was a man of pleasing per- 
sonality and of apparently good busi- 
ness ability, and had made a num- 
ber of financial statements to credi- 
tors in the locality in which he was 
operating. On these statements, 
Bess had obtained merchandise, and, 
before the complaint was filed, had 
departed for unknown districts. 

It was not long before the investi- 
gator discovered evidence of criminal 
fraud and with the assistance of the 
U. S. Postoffice Department, Bess was 
secretly indicted by the U. S. Grand 
Jury at Toledo. But as far as clews 
and indications of Bess’s whereabouts 
went, it seemed as though the ground 
had opened and swallowed him up. All 
attempts to locate him failed. 


On ‘January 31, 1924, the North- 
western Jobbers Credit Bureau of St. 
Paul, Minn., brought to the attention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men the fact that one Henry Heller, 
who had recently operated in Min- 
nesota, had departed quietly without 
leaving word as to his whereabouts. 


It so happened at the time this in- 
formation was received that the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men had their investigator on 
the Bess case in St. Paul, and after 
looking over the circumstances and 
connections of Mr. Heller’s mysterious 
disappearance became thoroughly con- 
vinced that Mr. Bess and Mr. Heller 
were one and the same man. 





By Rowe Williams 


On October 1, 1924, the Kansas City 
Association filed a complaint to the 
investigation department of the National 
Association of Credit Men against a 
man by the name of Sam Giles of 
Waverly, Mo. .The St. Louis Associa- 
tion through its investigation depart- 
ment, also happened to examine the 
same case, and the investigator of the 
St. Louis Association was the same 
investigator who had looked into the 
evidence against both Mr. Bess and Mr. 
Heller. Although Giles had departed from 





“THE CERTAINTY RATHER THAN THE SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT IS 


CRIMES GREATEST DETERRENT!” 





Through Many Important Trade Asso- 
ciations, Business Endorses the Drive 
to Put the Credit Crook out of Business. 


The following list of Trade Associa- 
tions have endorsed the movement: 


American Association of Wholesale 
Opticians 
American Hardware Manufacturers As- 
sociation 


American Institute of Accountants 

ar Manufacturers of Toilet Ar- 
ticles 

American Paper and Pulp Association 

American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association 

Associated Dress Industries of America 

Associated Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of the U. S. A. 

Crockery Board of Trade of New York 

Eastern Millinery Association 

Eastern Supply Dealers Association 

Motor & Accessories Manufacturers As- 
sociation 

National Association of Brass Manufac- 
turers 

National Association of Clothiers 

National Association of Hat Manufac- 
turers, Inc. 

National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers 

National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation 

ee Hardware Association of the 


National Jewelers Board of Trade 

National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Chicago 

The National Wholesale Druggists As- 
sociation 

Ready to Wear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia 

Retail Credit Men’s National Association 

Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers 
Association 


Waverly without leaving any trace of his 
movements, investigators tollowed cer- 
tain shipments of merchandise to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and there picked up Mr. Giles, 
who was undoubtedly making plans to 
play the same game at this point. 


When Giles was brought to trial and 
placed on the stand he probably realized 
that his last card had been played and 
gave to those attending the hearing a 
most interesting story of credit crime. 
He testified that, born in Koenigsburg, 
Germany, he had emigrated to this coun- 
try from Russia with his parents and had 
located in Philadelphia. He 
said that- his real name was 
Samuel Gillis. 

With very little emotional 
display or court room thea- 
tricals, this light blue eyed, 
intrepid business burglar told 
an interesting story of his 
operations. 

He said that he adopted 
the name of Harry Bess be- 
cause it was easy to pro- 
nounce and under such name 
had opened business at Sher- 
wood, Ohio. After operating 
in Sherwood for a short pe- 
riod of time, he packed up 
his goods, shipped part of 
them to Chicago, and then lo- 
cated and entered a new busi- 
ness venture at Elysian, Min- 
nesota. He had been in busi- 
ness there but for a short 
time before the wanderlust 
took hold of him again. Pack- 
ing up his merchandise, ship- 
bing it to several points, he 
settled down for his third major ad- 
venture at Waverly, Missouri. 


By this time the little grocer of 
Chicago had become well off. He 
had pulled the wool over the eyes of 
his various creditors and the game 
had become distinctly appealing. 
After operating for a few weeks at 
Waverly, he packed up his goods, 
shipped some of them to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and in that city met his 
Waterloo. 


An almost silent court room 
listened in wonder to this tale, many 
of his hearers realizing for the first 
time the appalling simplicity of busi- 
ness burglary when coupled with a 
man of sound mind, broad business 
knowledge and a pleasing personality. 


Gillis was tried under indictment 
pending in Toledo and was sentenced 
to spend three and one half years 
in Atlanta penitentiary. 

As a man of many names and de- 
vious perambulations, Gillis showed 
himself to be exceeding expert. 

The St. Louis Association is en- 
titled to recognition and thanks for 
the part it plaved in running this 
fellow down. The interest and co- 
operation of the Cincinnati, St. Paul 
and Kansas City Associations must 
also be recognized. In only one for- 
mer case in the history of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men did the conviction of 

(Continued on page 10) 





“Material Assistance to 
the Government’”’ 


© Underwood & Underwood 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


April 2, 1925 
The National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I have been pleased to note that for some years past your Associa- 
tion has rendered material assistance to the Government in the sup- 
pression of those forms of commercial frauds which can be reached 
under the federal criminal laws. It is also gratifying to learn that it 
is the purpose’ of your organization to enlarge the scope of its work 
so as to render a greater service in that field. 


Commercial frauds kave become wide-spread, and constitute a men- 
ace to the transaction of legitimate business that calls for prompt and 
effective suppression. Your Association has been of great assistance 


in the efforts made to correct the evil, and the Department thoroughly 
appreciates it. 
Respectfully, 


Jno. A. SARGENT 


Attorney General 
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The Phantom Hick’s Store 


(Continued from page 9) 


one man result in the closing of 
three cases, according to the Depart- 
ment’s manager, C. D. West. The 
operations of Mr. Géilis constitute 
one of the most interesting stories that 
the department has been able to offer. 
It shows clearly how the co-operation of 
various credit groups can protect business 
and remove the menaces of immorality 
and insure the safety of credits. With 
the National Fund for Credit Protection 
in operation, the department will be able 
to handle many more cases of this type. 


Abolish Franco-German 
Frontier 


(Continued from page 8) 


les. As has already been mentioned, 
provinces especially rich in mineral and 
agricultural yield have been torn from us. 
Germany has no longer any foreign rev- 
enues worth mentioning. These, too, have 
been taken away through the economic 
measures of the allies during the war and 
by the dictate of Versailles. Therefore 
the indispensable surplus of exports over 
imports, which has not as yet been at- 
tained, will have to be provided wholly by 
the labor of the German people. Before 
the war Germany was able to export prod- 
ucts only because of the unwearying in- 
dustry of all classes. The organizing 
efficiency of her most enterprising men, 
the genius of her technical and economic 
leaders enabled her to turn the raw ma- 
terial of other climatically more favored 
countries into valuable merchandise that 
found its sale in the world markets. 


Today Germany is more dependent than 
ever on the cultivation and exploitation of 
her natural assets. The central problem 
of German economics for this year and 
the next must be seen in this light. It may 
be possible through new inventions and 
through improved organizations—wherein 
America should serve us as a model—to 
wring some new advantage from other- 
wise unyielding elements. 


Increased Production Necessary 


Our chief difficulties, however, will have 
to be overcome mainly by increased pro- 
ductivity. Therefore our neighbors fol- 
low a short-sighted policy, when they ap- 
prehend a “new kind of dumping” from 
the indispensable increase of German pro- 
ductivity. If the eight hour-day of labor 
should really be put into practice through- 
out the world, Germany would still have 
to claim an exception for herself, if only 
because of the stipulations of the Dawes 
plan. For the victorious nations, that 
need pay no war tribute, an eight-hour day 
may be sufficient to secure a proper stand- 
ard of life for all classes. But all Ger- 
mans,—men and women,—for a long time 
to come will have to work overtime, if 
they are to meet their country’s liabilities 
toward the foreign countries. This is not 
only a German problem but rather one for 
all Europe. Not Germany alone, nay, 
all Europe is in debt to the United States 
of America. 


Seen from America, Europe must now 
offer a similar aspect as did the impov- 
erished Germany of the beginning of the 
19th century to our latter-day rmans 
just before the world-war. Within a very 
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narrow compass on the thickly populated 
continent of Europe there is a profusion 
of different states, whom the new peace- 
treaties have increased in number by 
nearly a dozen. Every one of these 
states, some of which are of tiny dimen- 
sions, is anxiously intent upon isolating it- 
self from its neighbors through custom 
barriers, particular legislations, economic 
hindrances and in other ways. This iso- 
lation requires a woeful waste of officials, 
frontier guards, military forces, safety 
measures, armaments and unproductive in- 
stitutions of every kind. From a stand- 
point of business management it means 
that the overhead expenses of Europe 
measured by her limited economic chances 
of today are altogether too high. But 
these overhead and general expenses pull 
down the average standard of life of the 
general population of Europe fully 50 
per cent. below the American standard. 


The Only Remedy 


For this, too, there is but one remedy: 
—Increasing the power of consumption 
through cheapening production. Such 
cheapening must be brought about first of 
all through a reduction of those above 
mentioned overhead and general expenses, 
to wit: There must be an obliteration of 
frontiers, particularly of custom fron- 
tiers. This is most desirable between 
the two central European states, Ger- 
. many and France, who more than others 
are by nature dependent on each other. 
Here German coal, there French iron! 


France’s distrust of such a development 
of commerce might be got over by a 
guarantee pact, in the conclusion of 
which America and England are deeply 
concerned as creditors. 


The commercial relations between Ger- 
many and America during the next twelve 
months and after that, though perhaps 
critical at times, may turn out favorable 
on the whole, in my opinion, provided 
the worst of the above mentioned diffi- 
culties are favorably solved. By this I 
mean that Germany must solve her labor 
problem. Europe as a whole must reduce 
her above-mentioned overhead expenses, 
The rest of the world must come to rec- 
ognize that our world economy can only 
regain that ascending tendency, which 
doubtless existed before the war, if com- 
merce and industry are allowed to prosper 
in Europe and particularly in Germany. 


In closing this letter let me state my 
conviction that the interim government of 
Chancellor Luther's cabinet is not a reac- 
tionary “government of the right” as cer- 
tain anti-German news agencies of Paris 
and London would have the world believe. 
Chancellor Luther’s cabinet will not pur- 
sue a policy rad’cally different from its 
recent predecessors in cffice for the simple 
reason that it cannot engage in another 
policy. Our present government above 
all stands with conviction behind the loyal 
execution of the Dawes plan. Even those 
political parties leaning farther toward 
nationalism would not act differently, 
were they in office today, simply because 
they could not do so. The real difference 
between our government of today and our 
preced'ng government lies in the field of 
home politics. It means a turning away 

rom experimental socialism. It culmi- 
nates in a conviction that the absolutely 
necessary efficiency of German economics 
is not attainable by practicing socialistic 
“ideology,” but only upon a capitalistic 
basis, that is, upon an economic basis, 
which, as was shown by Germany before 
the war, may very likely turn out to be 
of benefit to our working men as well. 
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“Deserving of the Support 
of the Business Public” 





© Trinity Court Studios, Inc. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 


March 21, 1925. 
National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, 
New York. 


Dear Sirs: 


I am glad to know that you are about to undertake a more vigorous 
campaign for the investigation, detection and prosecution of credit 
frauds and credit crooks. 


It is of the utmost importance that the people of the country be 
protected against commercial crime. In addition to the very large 
amount which is lost each year through fraudulent investments, an 
even more serious aspect of the situation is the undermining of public 
confidence and the consequent injury to the credit structure. The 
National Association of Credit Men has tried to keep credit on ah 
honest basis and is deserving of the support of the business public in 
the effort which it is making to eradicate fraud and thus to preserve 
the stability of the credit structure of the country. 






Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
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S the final 
step in the 
organization 


plan to carry 
the services of the 
National Association 
of Credit Men into 
every commercial 
section of the coun- 
try, the new West- 
B ern Division of the 
- B. TREGOE Association will be 
opened by Benjamin B. Tregoe as West- 
ern Division Manager at San Francisco 
on July 1. The main objective of this of- 
fice will be to bring about a greater co- 
operation and a closer contact between 
the local associations and the National 
office, and to render services to members 
that before were impossible, because of 
the great distances and limited personnel 
under the old plan. 


The map above shows the boundaries 
of the three divisions. The percentages 
of the total National membership in the 
three divisions, as they stand, are as fol- 
lows: Eastern Division, 38 per cent.; 
Central Division, 47 per cent.; Western 
Division, 15 per cent. 


The plan of dividing the country into 
the three groups was conceived several 
years ago and the opening of the Western 
Division marks the completion of the un- 
dertaking. 

The Central Division was the first to be 
established, and it was opened in Chicago, 
645 First National Bank Building, July 1, 
1924, under the management of E. B. 
Moran. On January 1, 1925, William 
Walker Orr became Manager of the 
Eastern Division with his headquarters in 
the National Office of the Association at 
41 Park Row, New York. 





By Willard Mack 


<3 


At the annial meeting of the Officers 
and Directors of the Association at At- 
lantic City last September, official sanc- 
tion was given the establishment of the 
Western Division Office. 

The following resolutions, as recorded 
in the minutes, were offered by a special 
committee consisting of Directors Day, 
Rickards, Ross, Sedgwick and Stark and 
were approved unanimously by the Board. 


(a) The ten existing districts shall 
be grouped into three divisions, desig- 
nated as the Eastern, the Central and 
the Western. The Eastern Division will 
embrace districts 1, 2, 3, and a portion 
of 7. The Central Division will embrace 
districts 4, 5, 6, 8 and a portion of 7. 
The Western Division will embrace dis- 
tricts 9 and 10. The Committee ap- 
proves the possibility of redistricting 
the country on a further survey, so that 
the Divisions will embrace districts as 
a whole rather than portions of any. 


(b) In each of the Divisions there 
shall be located an office. For the 
Eastern Division the office shall be lo- 
cated in New York City, for the Cen- 
tral Division, in Chicago, and for the 
Western Division, in San Francisco. 


(c) Each of the Division Offices 
shall be placed under a Manager re- 
sponsible to the Executive Manager and 
who in turn will be responsible to the 
Officers and Directors. This plan will 
require very careful division of the 
administrative duties, easy of accom- 
plishment, as stated in the Executive 
Manager’s recommendations, but will 
have to be prudently carried out so that 
a proper subordination will prevail and 
the mechanism of the Association solid- 

ified for further serviée. 
(d) The Executive Manager will be 


required to supervise the three offices, 
holding their Managers responsible to 
himself for the character of their work 
and their general subordination to rules 
and policies. He in turn will be re- 
sponsible to the Officers and Directors. 
So far as can be foreseen, only a slight 
change will occur immediately in the 
Executive Manager’s administrative 
work. 


(e) The Manager of each Office 
shall be required to take a direct and 
close interest in the welfare of the Di- 
vision tha: his office serves. 


The Western Division will be under the 
general supervision of five trustees; and 
there will be an administrative committee 
made up of representatives from the vari- 
ous Western credit men’s associations, 
and possibly an advisory committee also. 

With the counsel of his advisors, the 
Western Division Manager will carefully 
analyze the existing conditions and mould 
the cffice to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 


Mr. Tregoe, who is manager of the For- 
eign Credit Department of the National 
Association, is planning to organize in 
San Francisco a branch of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, whose head- 
quarters are in New York. The branch 
will be designed to serve the concerns on 
the Pacific Coast engaged in foreign 
trade—and it will co-operate fully with 
the present bureau. 


The opening of the new office will be a 
long stride forward in the Association’s 
endeavor to serve the best interests of 
the credit fraternity and business in gen- 
eral. It is pointing the way to greater ac- 
complishments in the establishment of 
sound business ethics and practice. 
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ir Mail as a Credit Facility 


By L. B. Shard 





© Underwood and Underwood 


NIGHT AIR MAIL SERVICE 

between New York and Chicago, 

announced by the Post Office De- 

partment as starting July 1, is a 
welcome piece of news for the progressive 
credit manager. It means that letters 
mailed after business hours in Chicago 
will be in New York in time for the next 
morning’s first delivery. Likewise, the 
business man in Chicago will find in his 
early mail letters posted after six P.M. 
in New York. Here is another instru- 
ment with which to increase the value of 
all credit departments,—a service quicker 
than railway mail and not subjected to the 
disadvantages and curtailment of the tele- 
graph. 

During the years that the Government 
has been operating the cross-country air 
mail service those in charge of this de- 
partment and the trdtned men employed,— 
pitots, radio operators, caretakers of bea- 
cons, ground forces, etc., numbering in all 
at the present time about 600,—have made 
untiring efforts to prove that air mail 
service is as dependable as railway and 
steamship service. Flying through light- 
ning, cyclones, sandstorms, sleet, snow 
and fog, the air mail carrier has seldom 
been late, and on these occasions it usually 
was found that railway mail was also late, 
—often later. 


Inventive talent is actively at 
work, within the Army, Navy, 
and Post Office Department’s 
Air Services, and in the air- 
craft industry generally, on im- 
provements which will make fly- 
ing as safe and profitable a 
means of transportation as any 
other medium in use today. Our 
public has not as yet given much 
thought to the airplane as a 
Peace-time vehicle of value to 
commerce. Before the war, we 
heard very little about flying and 
learned to think of wartime air- 
craft chiefly as monsters capable 
of destroying whole communi- 
ties within a few minutes. Sufficient 


interest in the airplane’s commercial pos- 
sibilities has not yet been aroused to over- 
come that impression, and it still exists 
to a large extent within the public mind. 

Europe since the War has developed its 
commercial air service to a much greater 
degree than has the United States. Yet 
the vast expanse of territory within our 
national borders gives us opportunities for 
developing commercial flying that Euro- 
pean countries, with the possible excep- 
tion of Russia, can scarcely look forward 
to, hemmed in as they are by civil and 
military frontier restrictions. 

Perhaps the fear of aircraft fire has a 
stronger hold than any other on the lay- 
man’s mind, when he is thinking of using 
aircraft to carry himself or his corre- 
spondence. There is almost no real basis 


for this fear today. The airplane is very. 


nearly as safe from fire as is the automo- 
bile- Out of 2050 tons of mail carried 
within three years only 125 pounds have 
been lost by fire or other accident. Of 
these accidents only one was fire. 

In this instance,—according to the story 
recounted to the Crepir MONTHLY re- 
porter,—the pilot made three desperate at- 
tempts to save the mail pouches after 
landing his burning machine, without a 
“crash,” only to be foiled in the end by a 
spurt of flame from the bursting gas tank. 





WasuHincton Post Orrice, WasHincton, D. C. 


The gas flame jumped 90 feet, directly 
to the spot where the pilot had carried 
the sacks, and set fire to them, making 
further effort to save them impossible. 

As a result of this accident one of the 
improvements now being worked on is a 
fire-proof mail sack with a parachute at- 
tachment. This the pilot will drop if 
necessary with a reasonable assurance that 
it will drift to safety, out of danger of 
the burning machine. It is a matter of 
record, however, that insurance companies 
have been so impressed with the safety 
record of the air mail as to lower the 
premiums to a level with those for ship 
and rail transportation. This should tend 
to hearten readers of the Crepir MontH- 
Ly, one of whom was unfortunate enough 
to lose mail in the one case of fire on 
record. 

In opening the night service between 
New York and Chicago, the Post Office 
Department is about to take another step 
forward in its pioneering work of com- 
mercializing flying. It is only after years 
of experimenting that the Department has 
decided to make the New York to Chi- 
cago flight a part of the regular routine 
service. To make it as safe as possible, 
millions of dollars have been expended 
in providing guiding beacons, landing 
fields and other means to lessen the haz- 
ards of crossing the eastern 
mountain ranges and hundreds 
of cities at night. 

It is, of course, more danger- 
ous to cross the tree-covered 
mountain ranges lying between 
New York and Chicago than 
those ranges in the West where 
the mountains are comparatively 
free from foliage. It is said that 
a pilot crossing the Rockies 
could probably make a safe land- 
ing if compelled to, whereas he 
would probably suffer serious 
injuries, if not death, if com- 
pelled at the present time to 
come down while flying over the 
wooded eastern ranges. Hence 
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months of preparation have been given 
to making this overnight trip between 
Chicago and New York reasonably safe. 

To further encourage private operators 
in commercial flying the Post Office De- 
partment has interested the aircraft in- 
dustry in developing new machines better 
fitted for carrying purposes than those 
used in the first years of the service. One 
typical of several new models submitted 
will carry 1000 pounds of mail, about 600 
pounds more than could be carried by the 
average Army planes, which were the only 
ones available to the Post Office in 1918, 
when the Air Mail Service started. This 
means that the quantity of mail now sent 
by air can be trebled as soon as these 
new planes are adopted. In other words, 
24,000 letters more per plane can be car- 
ried. 

These efforts on the part of the Post 
Office Department to launch the airplane 
into the commercial life of the country 
may well meet with a reciprocal desire 
among credit executives to use every op- 
portunity the air mail offers to increase 
the efficiency and service of their credit 
departments. 

Time is often an important considera- 
tion in credit work; and in that word 
time lies the value of the airplane to com- 
merce. 

The Crepir MontTHLY, by means of a 
survey addressed to members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men situ- 
ated in the cities on the main line of the 
Air Mail Service has ascertained that a 
number of commercial and banking houses 
are already using the air mail. Many have 
found that it makes an excellent substi- 
tute for the telegram. Others have used 
it in making collections, while a number 
are using it in their sales departments in 
various ways, some of which can be noted 
in the following letters to the magazine: 

“We have been very successful in 
placing orders by air with the mills in 


the east through the use of the air mail 
instead of by telegram. We have found 
that we have obtained practically as 
quick results from this use as we used 
to obtain from telegraphy, especially be- 
cause we can send a letter with all the 
details, whereas before we used to have 
to send a telegram and follow it up with 
a letter of explanation.” (Omaha.) 

“The territory which this office 
handles is large and we have at various 
times supplied information to our sales- 
men regarding prices of goods, as well 
as information about our product and 
about our customers.” (Omaha.) 

“Our Sales Department uses the Air 
Mail Service exclusively in transacting 
business with trade in California, Wash- 
ington and the far Western States, also 
with salesmen in this same territory.” 
(Chicago.) 

Another firm uses the air mail in get- 
ting reports on collections and credit ref- 
erences, as follows: 

“We are using the Air Mail between 
San Francisco and New York, in order 
to get reports on deposits which our 
San Francisco office makes daily. The 
principal object is to get prompt re- 
ports on collections and avoid sending 
dunning letters from New York to cus- 
— who have already paid their 
ills. 

“New accounts with credit references 
are also forwarded in this way, so as 
to expedite the service which we give 
our customers.” (N. Y. City.) 

That bankers have not failed to use the 
coast to coast service may be seen from 
the following letter to the Crepit 
MonTHLY from a Chicago banking house: 

“We use the Air Mail Service in 
credit work and to our advantage. A 
letter is very often the ideal medium 
of transporting credit information and 
we have, on occasions where speed was 
essential, sent answers out by this route. 


. LaFollette, Supt. 


This situation applies more particularly 
to the west coast than to the east. 

“Also in purchasing commercial paper 
we do so under ten days’ option with 
the privilege of returning the paper be- 
fore the expiration of ten days. Where 
the note of a company with its head- 
quarters in the far west is under con- 
sideration, it is rather difficult to get 
complete reports in from banking cor- 
respondents on the coast before the ten 
days are up; but by getting our inqui- 
ries out by air mail we can come within 
this time. We have done this not once 
but a number of times and you can 
readily see how this would work out 
to our advantage.” . 

The Post Office Department reports 
that it has been promised more than 
enough mail to fill its planes on the New 
York to Chicago trips. This prophesies 
a tremendous increase over the approxi- 
mately thirty-two million letters carried 
in 1924 by Air Mail. Credit executives 
who are desirous of using every facility 
at their command for expediting the work 
of their departments will doubtless be well 
represented as users of the enlarged ser- 
vice of the Air Mail. 


Air Mail Secures Order 


for 26,000 Water Meters 
By G. A. Boyce 


SING the Air Mail Service enabled 

the Gamon Meter Co. of Newark, 
N. J., to secure a contract’ for 26,000 
water meters from the City of Portland, 
Oregon, according to W. H. Price, of the 
Gamon Meter Co., a prominent member 
of the North Jersey Association of Credit 
Men. 

Specifications had been received so late 
that the Gamon Meter Co. would have 
been unable to prepare their* bid in time 
had it not been for the Air Mail Service. 
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Credit Insurance, Pro and Con 


Credit Executives Tell Experiences and give Opinions 


which time there have been many 

developments which have made its 
policies more flexible and liberal. To-day, 
it is standardized as are the older lines 
of insurance, and is on a sound scientific 
basis. 


‘Many houses using credit insurance now 
have carried it since the first policies were 
written; at the same time, there are thou- 
sands of manufacturers and jobbers,—poli- 
cies are not issued to retailers,——who have 
either not considered it as a factor in their 


REDIT insurance has been obtain- 
C able for about thirty years, during 


. business, or have convinced themselves 


that they do not need it. 


One of the long-tume policyholders is a 
large and well-known house whose credit 
manager says he has not made a claim in 
twenty years. Yet he expects to continue 
paying his annual premium, which, need- 
less to say, with such a record, is excep- 
tionally low. Although he has a reputa- 
tion for being a strict collector, he does 
not for a moment consider himself infal- 
lible. 8 

“There have been monstrous frauds 
which were covered up for years,” he says. 
“I know of one instance where a customer 


* made statements every year showing an 


excellent financial condition which stead- 
ily aa until he had a capital rating 
of $470,000. Finally, a turn came, an 
investigation was made, and it was found 
that the statements had been all faked all 
those years of creditable showings, and 
there had never been more than $1000 in 
its bank account at one time. 

“Every one knows of the reputable com- 
pany which paid 9 percent on their com- 
mon stock for years and finally failed, 
when it was revealed that they had not 
in a single year earned enough to pay 
such a dividend. 

_ “We never think of our credit insurance 

in our 7 work, but we know that if 

we ever fall victims of such frauds as the 

two I have mentioned—and no one is 

roof against those things,—we shall 
protected. 

“Probably it was luck that we did not 
have a single failure in 1921, which is con- 
ceded to be one of the worst credit years 
of recent times. That is no reason for 
our assuming that we shall always come 
out whole.” 

An interesting sidelight on this credit 
manager’s policy is his assertion that he is 
not governed in his credit extensions by 
figures, but rather by his knowledge of the 
uncles, brothers, father, and family his- 
tory as well as personal character, of 
the house’s debtors. 

J. F. Harahan, of Freid, Mendelson Co., 
New York, when called on for his opinion, 
had just dictated a letter to his firm’s in- 
suring company, acknowledging satisfac- 
tory adjustment of claims under the credit 
insurance policy carried. “Credit insur- 
ance is a very complicated affair,” he 
said, “but we ‘ets never had any com- 
plaint to make as to adjustments. They 
have always been prompt and fair. 

“Credit insurance seems to me very 
much like fire insurance, carried not be- 
cause you want or expect disasters, but to 


By Eleanor Boykin 


protect your company in time of emer- 
gency. Anybody who has been in bus- 
siness for any length of time can reniem- 
ber at least one sudden and unlooked-for 
bankruptcy,—some big, established house 
gone down in accrash. Think of some of 


the flourishing retail stores which have 


succumbed here in New York, stores 
whose names were family by-words. 


Credit Policy Unchanged 


“The insurance does not affect our cred- 
it policies at all. When I check an ac- 
count, I do it without the thought of cred- 
it insurance, except that I make it a point 
to keep accounts within the limits allowed. 
To show that we do not believe- in any 
speculation on our policy, I might tell 
you that in 1923, there were forty-two 
firms I turned down for credit before 
they failed, although their ratings would 
have permitted us to sell them under the 
terms of our policy. 

“In 1921, our insurance benefited us par- 
ticularly, and it has stood us in good stead 
on other occasions.” 

“Taking out credit insurance is like go- 
ing to a doctor,” says R. A. Linden, J. B. 
Mast & Co. “Some people need one kind 
of a doctor, some another. “Every man 
has got to make up his mind whether or 
not credit insurance is worth while for 
his business. I find it serviceable in ours. 

“In the first place, it saves me the 
worry that used to hang over my head all 
the time. I let the insurance company do 
the worrying. I know what I am going to 
lose, and I can be calm about it. 

“Then, I find that credit insurance 
means an increased volume of business. 
When an order comes for approval, the 
account may be rated satisfactorily but 
still not one I would like to pass under 
the most conservative credit policy. 
Knowing that I am protected, I may take 
a chance that I otherwise would hesitate 
longer over. At the end of the year, 
against the expense of the premium we 
had to pay for insurance, there may be the 
profits on $50,000 or $75,000 worth of 
business which otherwise we would not 
have had. I have a little more leeway by 
carrying insurance. 


A Lever on Customers 


“It helps me, too, to use pressure on 
some houses who want to buy. from us 
and make them get rating or a better rat- 
ing. When manufacturers come to me for 
credit, I can say to them, ‘why, you know, 
I carry credif insurance, and I can’t ex- 
-tend you credit if -you-are not rated.-Why 
don’t you -make:a statement to one of 
the agencies, and then I can put you on 
my books.’ Or I say, ‘I can’t grant you 
any more credit unless you get a better 
rating. You see what my limits are. If you 
have increased your assets as you tell 
me, why don’t you get an improved rat- 
ing?’ In this way, I sometimes develop a 
good credit customer. 

“One year, after we had been going 
along very smoothly, I decided to reduce 
the face of my policy; but that year, we 
happened to get caught and so I went back 
to the original figure. A friend of mine 


made up his mind last fall that he would 
not renew his policy for another year, as 
it seemed like money thrown away. Short- 
ly after this, but fortunately before his 
policy had expired, two. big failures oc- 
curred,—so he has signed up again now. 
“T think the reason that there is not 
more credit insurance carried is because 
it is not carefully or intelligently enough 
sold. I know of credit men who have 
turned it down, and I believe it was be- 
cause it was not put to them in the right 
way. Credit insurance may not be advis- 
able for every business—I don’t think it 
is-—but in some lines, it is very valuable.” 


“Discourages Initiative” 


Among those who are opponents of 
credit insurance, not simply from lack of 
interest and investigation, but for well-de- 
fined reasons, is Joseph Rubanow, of Wil- 
merding and Bisset, New York who de- 
clares that it discourages a credit exec- 
utive’s initiative and investigativeness. 

“One of the troubles with insurance,” 
Mr. Rubanow says, is its dependence upon 
mercantile agency ratings, a dependence 
that cannot very well be avoided. Al- 
though the mercantile reports are helpful 
in confirming independent investigations, I 
do not think they should be final for the 
thorough-going credit manager but they 
are final as far as credit insurance goes. 

“Of course, if information reaches a 
credit manager who carries insurance 
that an account is on the verge of insolv- 
ency, he will not check any credits to that 
account, regardless of what its latest rat- 
ing may be. But suppose this information 
has not found its way to his office, and 
the rating is good. If there is a failure, 
he is protected. Does not this discourage 
any personal investigation to support the 
rating? Yet many firms would be better 
off if the credit man looked into the con- 
dition of these accounts with good rating. 

“On the other hand, many of the best 
customers we have in our books now are 
concerns that were rated as poor risks 
when they applied to us for credit. I used 
all the resources at my command in inves- 
tigating them and found that their situa- 
tion was not so bad as represented; and 
as a result we have sold and been paid for 
thousands of dollars worth of goods that 
we could not have shipped under the terms 
of a credit insurance policy; that is, if we 
expected any coverage. 

“When you have credit insurance, no 
one prevents you from selling goods to 
whom you -please;-bat -what .credit. man 
wants: to take: a=responsibriity--which ie’ is 
paying out money to-avoid taking ?°-Partic- 
ularly is this so when he knows that, -in 
the event of a loss, which is always pos- 
sible, his employers will say to him, ‘We 
are spending money for credit insurance, 
but we don’t expect to be handing it out 
for dead losses.” 

“The credit man becomes more or less 
of a figure-head, with no encouragement 
to exercise his own initiative or develop 
his abilities for investigation. 

“T have specialized in tracing down the 
reasons for poor ratings among those who 

(Continued on page 38) 

















































































































































CREDIT MONTHLY 


A Credit Asset 


ECENT figures compiled by in- 

dustrial research afford food for 

thought to all business men, and 

particularly credit men. We are all 
aware of America’s stupendous fire loss in 
buildings and property—today the econo- 
mic shame o fthe continent. Admirable 
as it is, our rapidly growing fire preven- 
tion movement in thirty years has not been 
able to forestall the ever mounting losses 
of this Red Plague. 


But we overlook another similar and 
equally serious form of loss—the penalty 
and handicap of burned business records. 
Newer by fifteen years than the Fire 
Prevention movement, the present Record 
Protection movement is gaining headway 
and becoming as important as its elder 
brother. 


We have always known that “records 
are valuable,” but American business to- 
day has a new realization of such value, 
and a great movement has sprung up 
around this recognition. 

Records of today are different than 
were those of even a few decades ago. 
They are more complete in detail because 


of our more intricate transactions and. 


need for more detailed written memories. 
Increased number of transactions and 
need for information has made for much 
greater bulk. They differ in form because 
the simple methods which served our 
grandfathers well cannot meet today’s 
complex needs. 


But they do not differ materially in 
function. Piece by piece they are more 
valuable than were the corresponding re- 
cords of fifty years ago. 


But even a progressive people such as 
we claim to be, and are, seems to follow 
the groove of established practice. While 
we believe that “records are valuable,” 
swe base our conclusions as to which re- 
xords are valuable to too great an extent 
upon familiar appearance and traditional 
importance. 


We still protect our ledgers, mere re- . 


capitulations of totals, in themselves prov- 
ing nothing. We guard our legal papers 
and insurance policies, although today 
either may be easily and dependably dupli- 
cated. 


If sales slips were still originally en- 
tered in an old-fashioned “day book” no 
doubt we would find room in the safe for 
that book. If original invoices were still 
pasted into a bit of a scrap-book, we would 
attach a value to that book. If we still 
squeezed out wet rags in order to make 
copies of our letters in a tissue book, that 
book would be one of our prized posses- 
sions. 


These records, more necessary than 
ever, do not resemble in appearance those 
which custom says should be protected. 
So we leave sales slips and charge sheets 
in drawers, in loose leaf binders on 
shelves, or in flimsy containers. Our 
original invoices we put in wood or steel 
files to burn up in even an incipient fire. 
Our letters and “files” are so volumin- 
vus that safe room is out of the question. 
We regard them as “of little value any- 
way” or else trust thin, uninsulated steel 
to protect them. 


A great many people still think one 
safe enough for any office. Whatever 






By. William Gregg 


Safeguarding Records 


By Isaac Deutsch 
Steinfeld, Inc., N. Y. 


Record pro- 
tection is a 
credit asset. 
There are no 
records in a 
business 
concern that 
deserve to be 


more careful- 
ly guarded 
against fire than those of the 





Credit Department. Moreover 
the loss of its records may have 
a profound effect upon the 
credit standing of a company. 
The article herewith brings out 
this latter fact, and will put a 
new light upon the subject of 
record protection for those who 
have not considered the subject 
with the seriousness it deserves. 





records find no room in it are valueless 
and “wouldn’t matter if they did burn up.” 


American business startling the world 
with its marvelous development, demands 
more and better records, depending on 
them for continuing progress. Yet—at 
least until our recent awakening—we have 
protected a far smaller percentage of our 
valuable records than did the more ele- 
mental businesses of half a century ago. 
In the case of many individual firms this 
deplorable condition is still entirely true. 


The inevitable question occurs: “If 
these new records are valuable why have 
not their values been fully recognized 
after the many fires of recent years, in 
which many of them must have been 
destroyed?” The answer is regrettable 
but simple. 


There have been many individual losses, 
usually entirely conclusive to the firms 
affected. So conclusive, in fact, that they 
seldom will disclose the total extent of 
their record losses. 


There are three 


for this: 


(1) They feel that if the loss of their 
records is not known, thty can avoid 
many of the troubles which are clear- 
ly forecast by the first few “after 
the fire” experiences. 
(2) Loss of records through insuffi- 
cient protection implies a carelessness 
no one would care to admit. 
(3) There is no interested party,— 
such as Insurance Companies become 
in insurable losses,—to whom facts 
must be disclosed. Records cannot 
practically be covered by the insur- 
ance policy. 
These three reasons have deterred the 
general spread of knowledge as to the 


principal reasons 


amount of fire losses of records ‘and the 
handicaps resulting from them. Some 
firms, however, have told their stories to 
help others. Gradually enough has be- 
come known to awaken progressive 
business and make proper protection of 
all records one of the livest topics in 
business economics today. 


The activities of such organizations as 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
the National Electric Light Association, 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, all of which have tnade studies, 
given convention time and printed reports 
upon the subject, as related to their 
crafts, are unmistakable evidences of the 
now recognized importance of the move- 
ment. The thousands of individual busi- 
nesses. analyzing their own situations, 
calling in trained experts for technical 
phases, are spreading the idea of efficient 
protection for to-day’s records. 


Record protection has indeed become 
almost a science. To be fully effective 
it must be combined with convenience, 
efficiency and economy. The proper 
balance of these factors presents com- 
plexities. Experts must be schooled in 
the values of each record, probabilities 
6f fire, cffice efficiency and arrangement 
and conversant with all the various de- 
vices used in record housing. 


Credit must be given industrial science, 
that research which too often is accused 
of mercenary motives. Selfish as their 
incentives may be, the fact remains that, 
without the money, the trained ability 
and intensity of purpose which they con- 
tribute to scientific advancement, we 
would make but a small part of the pro- 


gress which is being made toward im-. 


proved conditions and a better world. 


Edison with the electric light and the 
phonograph; De Forest with the radio; 
Steinmetz of the General Electric, with 
untold discoveries for our betterment, 
may have had essentially selfish purposes 
back of their tremendous works. But the 
results obtained are unprecedented and 
their value cannot be doubted. 


Industrial Research 


‘In record protection industrial research 
has also played a major part. It has re- 
volutionized the entire industry in the past 
twenty years. 


Record protection has taken on so 
great an importance that it has been made 
the subject of standard laboratory tests 
by that well known institution, the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, which has done 
much to advance the science of fire pro- 
tection. But, not satisfied with the 
standards of the institution in the matter 
of record protection, some manufacturers 
have gone to unlimited expense to set up 
their own testing plants, in which safes 
are exposed to every conceivable condi- 
tion to which they would be subject in 
the severest holocaust. The laboratories 
or test plants of these companies are elab- 
orately equipped with every known device 
for studying the problem of record pro- 
tection. 


We are indebted to the Safe-Cabinet 
Company for the facts about thousands of 
fires and their relation to record losses 
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throughout America and much of the 
civilized world. } 

Such accumulations of knowledge are 
now proving to be of great moment for 
they not only have provided a most ac- 
curate promise of the development of 
economic products, but placed this infor- 
mation at the service of the business 
world, and made possible the competent 
training of men to apply this knowledge 
to every situation. 

The research organization of this com- 
pany has kindly supplied to the Crepit 
MonTHLY the figures given in the chart 
herewith. They show in a broad way 
the effect of destroyed records on busi- 
ness, and the results indicated are over- 
whelmingly conclusive as to the propriety 
and importance of the present record pro- 
tection crusade. 


The figures were obtained by selecting, 
entirely at random, one hundred ‘cases 
from the fire and 
record loss file of 
the research lab- 
oratory. A careful 
questionnaire was 
prepared and sub- 
mitted to R. G. 
Dun Company for 
compilation of 
credit histories 
from five years 
before the fire to 
the present time. 
On completion of 
this invest gation, 
files were sent to 
the company in 
each location 
affected, for 
checking and any 
added information. 

The few unrated 
professional men 
and others upon 
whom there was 
not sufficient de- 
pendable data were 
eliminated. 

The fire and rec- 
ord losses covered 
by this cross sec- 
tion analysis oc- 
curred between 
1915 and 1922. 
They involved a 
broad range of 
bisiness from a 
2% million dollar 
manufacturer to 
the merest cross- 
roads store. 

The — question 
arises as to factors 
other than record 
loss entering into 
these figures. A 
Study of details of 
this and other investigations shows that 
other factors were minor. A few cases of 
serious under-insurance were shown. But 
the great lesson was one of inability to 
collect outstanding accounts, completely 
prove loss for insurance collection and 
resume business quickly without records. 


Almost half of these firms either failed 
to resume business or were out of busi- 
ness within six months. Seventy-four. per 
cent. of them suffered serious or fatal 
red ink entries against their credit work. 


. The inescapable conclusion to be drawn 
from these facts is that no business can 
afford to-take such a risk, and that every 
business may well look immediately into 
its‘own record protection situation. 

ut the recognition of the importance 
of record protection is not entirely new 
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to credit executives. “Many manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and their associations 
have realized the jeopardy to their cus- 
tomers’ businesses by improper protection. 
Realization has not been as complete as 
facts would seem to warrant, but de- 
finite steps have been taken and results 
already obtained. 

For the purpose of understanding how 
little the asset value of records is gen- 
erally appreciated, let us analyze the com- 
monly accepted form of “financial state- 
ment” which is today used as a primary 
basis for arriving at proper credit ex- 
tensions. 


Uninsurable, Inflammable Assets 

-Under “Active Business Assets” the 
“standard form B” endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men lists 
as the first asset, “Value of Merchandise 
on hand at cost.” The second item is 
“Notes and Accounts.” Obviously, these 


were unaffected as 
to credit rating; 

but they, too, lost 
in other ways 





EFFECT OF FIRES ON THE CREDIT OF 100 CoNCERNS 


accounts and pieces of paper are assets. 
They run anywhere from 20 to 50 per 
cent of the total assets of an average 
business. 


The second asset, “Notes and Ac- 
counts,” is a considerable part of total 
assets. Jt is the most inflammable of all 
assets. It is not insurable by policy in 
and practical way. 


On the opposite side of this property 
statement the following questions are 
asked. “Amount of insurance on stock? 
On fixtures, machinery, horses and wa- 
gons? On realestate?” These are very pro- 
per questions, probably vital to asset num- 
ber one being actually an asset. But how 
about asset number two, “Notes and Ac- 
courts”? What information is asked as 
to its safeguards? 
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Yet the history of fire-destroyed notes 
and accounts is one of the losses running 
usually from 20 to 50 per cent of the to- 
tal losses, hence a dangerous peril to 
credit. 


Under-insurance of buildings and stock 
means either buying adequate insurance 
or decreased ‘confidence in ability to pay 
in case of fire. Why should not insuffhi- 
cient protection for “notes and accounts” 
also mean securing proper protection for 
them as a result of lessened credit worth? 


Farther down the page we find “How 
often do you take an inventory of stock?” 
“Date of last inventory?” and “What 
books of account do you keep?” But not 
one word about “How do you protect that 
inventory?” “How could you bring your 
last inventory up to date in case of fire?” 
or “What books of account do you keep 
protected ?” 

Thus even asset number one is en- 
dangered. For col- 
lection of insur- 
ance is not depen- 
dent upon taking 
an inventory, its 
date, or what 
books are “kept.” 
It depends upon 
having that inven- 
tory up to date 
after fire has per- 
haps swept all 
other visual evi- 
dence away. 


Inventories in 
ashes are of no 
value to insured or 
insurance com- 
pany. Inventories 
made months be- 
fore a fire are of 
little value except 
as a starting point. 
Invoices for goods 
purchased must be 
added. Goods sold, 
as shown in origi- 
nal sales records, 
must be deducted 
to give an inven- 
tory as of day of 


fire. a 
Books of ac- 
count, without 


original entries 
from which they 
were made, prove 
nothing. Insurance 
policies specifically 
state that insur- 
ance does _ not 
cover “accounts, 
bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of 
debt, money, notes 
or securities.” 
They definitely 
state that insured shall “make a com- 
plete inventory of the damaged and 
undamaged property, stating the quantity 
and cost of each article.” Also that in- 
sured shall “produce for examination all 
books of accounts, bills, invoices and other 
vouchers, or certified copies if the 
originals be lost.” 


The provisions of insurance contracts 
carry no equivocation. Insurance is a 
reputable industry. Frequent failure to 
properly collect insurance reduces assets 
and affects credits. But this is not the 
fault of the companies or the insurance 
contract. Yet uncollected insurance con- 
tinually puts good accounts out of busi- 
ness or makes them slow and uncertain in 
payments. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Building After Tornado 


By Geo. H. Lutz 


Bement & Seitz Co., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


HE tornado struck the Indiana state 

line on March 18, coming from II- 

linois where it did great damage be- 
fore reaching our state. The first place 
struck was Griffin, Ind., a town of about 
500 population, with a business section of 
about two city blocks. Every business 
house was completely destroyed and its 
stock of merchandise practically ruined. 
The wind storm was followed by a cold 
rain which added to the discomfort of 
those injured and further destruction to 
stocks of merchandise. In my estima- 
tion all the stocks of merchandise are a 
complete loss. Some, I learn, were cov- 


ered by tornado insurance, others were , 


not. 
Loss of Life at Griffin 


The loss of life was the heaviest at 
this place, as school children were on 
their way home from school. Griffin was 
very closely settled, the residence section 
built around the business section. Some 
of the injured are still (April 8) in hos- 
pitals, among them two of the merchants 
of Griffin. 

Surrounding farm houses, barns and 
buildings were laid low with some loss 
of life and live stock. Temporary quar- 
ters have been erected and I am advised 
that the town will be rebuilt and the mer- 
chants who survived contemplate going 
back into business. Although this town 
suffered the most destruction from a 
credit man’s viewpoint, I believe creditors 
will not suffer. 

At Owensville, Ind., there was some 
damage done, but the storm passed over 
the business section. Striking down on 
the outlying section, laying low houses, 
barns and doing some damage to live 
stock, and still going northeast cutting 
down trees and farm buildings in its path 
about a mile wide, the storm reached 
Princeton, Ind. There the greater part of 
the damage was done in the southwest 
part of Princeton, causing considerable 
damage to property, with loss of twenty- 
four lives. 





The section damaged is very thickiy 
settled, mostly homes but including sev- 
eral business houses. Fortunately, there 
was a low death list. The Heinz Pickle 
Co., and the Southern Railway shops, 
where a great many of the people in the 
damaged area are employed, were both 
damaged. But at this writing, they are 
rebuilding and I understand are using 
their employees to rebuild, which gives 
employment to a great many men. These 
two plants mean much to Princeton busi- 
ness. 


Store Front Blown 45 Miles 


To give you an idea of the power of 
the wind, automobiles were lifted high in 
the air and carried distances away and 
one store front of a merchant in the 
southwest part of Princeton was found 
11 a town forty-five miles away. Trees 
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were uprooted, some of them measuring 
thirty feet across the roots. 


From my several visits to the storm 
area, I could not help notice how quickly 
gladly and generously the American 
people respond to a call for help. Food, 
clothes and shelter were promptly forth- 
coming and help given to the injured. 


The photograph herewith shows dam- 
age done at Princeton. But you can’t 
realize from pictures the impression I got 
in this section. The great loss here in 
Princeton is to the laboring class, who lost 
their houses and household goods. 

Rebuilding is going on at a rapid rate 
and business is being resumed.  For- 
tunately the greater part of Princeton, in- 
cluding the business section or what is 
known as the Square, escaped damage 
except for broken windows. 

The Evansville Association of Credit 
Men, G. H. Saberton, Secretary, will be 
glad to answer any inquiries. concerning 
the merchants who were so unfortunate 
as to be hit by the tornado, should cred- 
itors want to inquire on some particular 
party. We don’t, however, feel any alarm 
as we think all will come out well in the 
end, although it will take a little time. 





Five DeatHs Were CAUSED BY TORNADO AND FIRE IN THIS RESTAURANT, GRIFFIN, IND. 


WHAT THE ToRNADO LEFT OF THE HeEINz PLANT, PRINCETON. 
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J.L.Solves Cross-word Puzzle 


HEN John- Livingston Rockney, 
better known as J. L., poked 
his head inside the unpreten- 


tious office which his young 
assistant chose to call “The Sanctorium,” 
Denny Darrow was oblivious to every- 
thing except the newspaper on his desk. 
For some little time his eyes had been 
glued to the center of the page, which pic- 
tured a checker board with a pattern of 
prominent black patches. With nose close 
to the desk, pencil poised, and puckered 
brow, he showed signs of mental fatigue. 
And then, as if Denny were speaking to 
himself, J. L. overheard in an undertone: 

“A word in five 


letters which 
means to dashing- 
ly break away 


from restraint.” 

With a half an- 
gry, half amused 
expression on his 
face, the sales 
manager tiptoed 
until he was close 
behind Denny's 
desk while the lat- 
ter continued to 
chew the end of 
his pencil. 

“Five letters— 
dashingly break— 
hum — no — let‘s 
see,’ Denny mut- 
tered. 

“Busy ?” 

Denny dropped 
his pencil and 
wheeled around. 

“Gee—you scared 
me!” and_ he 
blushed like a 
school girl as he 
saw the condemn- 
ing expression on 
Rockney’s face. 

“Not making 
much money that 
way.” There was 
a dry, acrid sar- 
casm to the re- 
mark. 


“No—not much 
—you're right,” 
Denny. stammered. 
And J. L. dropped 
the subject; since 
his promotion to 
salesmanager and vice-president of the 
Wellington Machine Company he had 
learned to handle Denny both tactfully 
and cautiously. 

His next remark found the young 
assistant more at ease. “How many Z6 
machine orders did you check on the 
list?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand,” Danny answered the 
question with celerity, glad to have this 
opportunity to cover up his boyish en- 
thusiasm for cross-word puzzles. 

“Ten thousand—whew!” J. L. whistled 
softly—‘“and not one in production. The 
chief’s worried stiff. I’m afraid 1 gummed 
the party?” 





By Frank R. Otte 


Brockport, N. Y. 


“How come?” 


“Well, you remember when Menter de- 
signed that little machine. I felt we 
would hold our own better, especially in 
the spare parts business, if all the bolts 
embodied that trick design which Holli- 
day shouted about.” 


Denny nodded. 


“You remember, I won out—but how 
the Chief kicked at the idea of side 
stepping standard materials, especially be- 
cause of the purchasing problem.” 

“Yes and I backed you to the limit— 
and still do,” Denny interrupted warmly. 





“YES, THAT'S THE GAME!” HE ALMOST SHOUTED. 


J. L. laughed. “Thanks! Glad some 
one does. The Chief doesn’t—more so 
than ever, and there's the deuce to pay. 
We gave the entire bolt contract to For- 
sythe. Here’s a wire. He can’t come 
through as promised, at least not for six 
weeks. It’s a fine mess!” 


The assistant sales manager groaned. 
“T’ll say so—and me answering letters of 
complaint every day.” 


“Well, keep it up,” was the brief and 
laconic reply. At the door J. L. hesitated 
a moment—then turned abruptly. “And 
say—” he called, “if this thing gets too 
rough u tell the advertising depart- 
ment what I think about starting propa- 
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ganda before production has started.” 


“You and me both!” Denny shouted 
back as he cautiously buried the cross- 
word puzzle under his plotter pad. 


Two days hurried by without further 
hope of clearing the Forsythe situation. 
For once Chief Wellington lost his tem- 
per, but J. L. teok the irate lecture good 
naturedly. In the midst of their dissension 
he welcomed a rather startling telegram. 
For this, he thought, would—temporarily, 
at least—distract the Chief’s mind to a 
present and more pressing need. 


It came in the form of a wire from 
Ladson, a cus- 
tomer of long 
standing, and one 
whom both J. L. 
and the Chief al- 
ways remembered 
with a special 
fondness. Em- 
barrassed by a 
sudden and unex- 
pected slump, and 
a shortage in 
cash, Ladson was 
fighting with his 
back to the wall. 
And the wire con- 
cluded with the 
abrupt question: 
“Shall I assign?” 


“How much 
does he owe us?” 
the Chief  an- 
swéred abruptly. 

“Well in the ab- 
sence of Walker, 
Tl play credit 
man,” J. an- 
swered with as- 
perity. “Tt’s 
around $5600.” 


“And he wants 
to assign? Not 
on your fife. I 
tell you, J. L., the 
world’s _ rocking 
on the edge of a 
moral abyss when 
good men like 
Ladson can’t pull 
through because 
of a temporary 
e mbarrassment. 
It doesn’t smell 
good to. me! 
What are we after all but brothers in 
a common cause—clean business, fair 
profits.” 


J. L. nodded. 


“Before I’d see Ladson assign and forc- 
ed out of business, I’d take a composition 
of thirty cents on the dollar. I tell you, 
we've got to help him. You blow down 
to Fort Wayne on the 8.36. Get the low 
down on this—start action for a creditor’s 
committee, anything to avoid bankruptcy. 
Ladson’s visionary at times—a bit over- 
enthusiastic when the sunshine makes 
him forget the rainy season. But he’s 
fundamentally sound, and he’s smart. 
I’m getting sick of all the trouble makers 
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who squeal as soon as there’s a little 
smoke. Wire him immediately saying 
you'll come. Then get down there and 
thrash it out.” 


At the door the Chief paused a mo- 
ment—reflected and then turned to voice 
an afterthought. “And say, while in 
Fort Wayne you'll have an excuse to 
see Forsythe and give him the devil.” 
J. L. smiled—“That’s two—credit man, 
purchasing agent.” 


On the night train J. L. stretched 
out his long legs and yawned lazily as 
he settled down to watch the porter 
make up his berth across the aisle. For 
once he had forgotten to bring some- 
thing to read and in consequence of 
this he proved to be in a petulant mood. 

“Got an old paper, George?” he sang 
out. - 

“Yas, sah; morning’s sah, if that'll do.” 
Old George was in a complacent mood, 
for he knew that the sales manager of 
the Wellington Company was a generous 
tipper. 

“Do—until you find something better,” 
Rockney returned. “Thanks.” 


“There’s a cross-worded puzzle, sah 
what’s mighty absorbin’—page 12, Mistah 
Rockney.” 

J. L. eyed him contemptuously and sus- 
piciously as he retorted curtly. “You 
puzzle-sick like the rest of ’em—eh?” 
And George’s chuckle trailed off into a 
musical laugh as he hurried on down the 
aisle. 


An hour later, when Wellington’s right 
hand man turned in, he was still fishing 
for a word in five letters which meant 
to dashingly break away from restraint, 
and remembering the episode of two 
days ago he laughed in spite of himself. 

“Well,” he irwardly commented as he 
switched off the light, “perhaps, like 
me, that was Denny’s first offense. We 
seem to all get it sooner or later. Terrible 

When J. L. arrived at Ladson’s office 
he found him haggatd and worn, like a 
man who was cracking under the mental 
burden of acknowledged defeat. For days 
he had fought his battle, again and again 
throwing back his drooping shoulders, 
like a. tired wrestler squaring off for each 
subsequent hold only to be more paralyzed 
by the next punishing grip. He had 
reached the point. where the fear of a 
sinister antagonist baffled all his reserve 
courage—more courage—and yet more 
courage—which failed to respond to his 
last effort. Slowly he felt himself pressed 
downward, his shoulders sagged and the 
mat was very close. His heart contracted 
at the thought of defeat until finally he 
had turned in-his desperation to old 
friends—J. L. and the Chief. 

He seized Rockney’s hand with the 
feverish intensity of a drowning man. 
Through the weary hours of the night he 
had waited for him—crushing, in his fist, 
all unawares, the answering telegram, and 
now he sank limply into his chair. 

“I’m done, Rockney,” he said, with 
something akin to a sob. 

“You're an old fool to talk like that,” 
J. L, retorted testily. With his own dy- 
namic fighting spirit, he almost despised 
a man who wilted in the heat of battle. 
“Now tell me about it.” 

J. L’s first remark hit home. “An old 
fool—eh? No—just tired. Give me the 
slightest hope and I'll still fight like a 
bulldog !” 

“That’s better—now tell it.” And J. L. 
handed him a cigar, clipped his own and 
lit it. 

“About a year ago,” Ladson began, “I 









devised a machine which I believe will 
eventually make me rich. To-day, the 
machines are all set up—out there in the 
plant—literally ready to turn steel into 
gold, But I can’t get a dollar to start 
production, I dreamed of this machine 
for years—even though they were a bit 
out of my present line. So when J finally 
tackled them, the job did just as I always 
feared—so completely absorbed me that I 
let the regular line slide a bit. That, to- 
gether with the slump, took everything, 
and I guess it’s the——.” He stopped 
abruptly, not daring to voice the word 
end; J. L.’s withering glance had checked 
him. 

“Wait a minute!” 
“Don’t get nervous. 
creditors.” 


Ladson nodded. “I was coming to that. 
They’re all pretty fair—except—just one. 
You see, besides owing him about $5,000 
on open account, there’s $20,000 on de- 
mand notes—money I borrowed to make 
the dies and so forth. It’s a funny, puz- 
zling situation. He lent me the money 
very freely and was mighty friendly un- 
til a few weeks ago when he turned—and 
now he demands payment in full, or suit 
and bankruptcy. He’s the only creditor to 
immediately worry about—unless the 
claim is pressed and brings the whole 
bunch down on my neck like landslides.” 

For a moment there was silence. Lad- 
son leaned back, the momentary fire in his 
eyes died down. And as J. L. looked up, 
he saw a pale face, the paleness of which 
was accentuated by the gray light from a 
dust covered window. He pitied him. 


Leaning forward and tapping the table 
he asked, “And who is this wolf?” 


Ladson blew a smoke ring. “Forsythe,” 
he said briefly and bitterly. 

“Forsythe—Ben F.—of the Hammer- 
stein Company?” 

Rockney suddenly stiffened. His face 
was a study. 

“Yes—you know him?” 

“Rather—well, I’ll be——. What's this 
machine you're talking about?” 

“Tt’s a device which will turn out spe- 
cialized small parts—iron, copper, steel, 
anything. It’s like a machine gun for 
rapidity of production.” 

“Bolts?” J. L.’s question cut like a 
thunder crack. There was even a tang of 
a sneer in the exclamation. 

“Why, sure,” Ladson answered with 
surprise. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, J. L. 
whipped out of his pocket a small blue 
print and tossed it across the desk. “How 
long would it take you to deliver half a 
million of those?” he snapped. 

For a moment Ladson carefully studied 
the design—measured it with a pair of 
calipers and then shot back aggressively: 
“I could promise delivery in ten days if 
they'd leave me alone.” 

J. L. threw away his cigar and lit an- 
other. His hand trembled slightly. Then, 
as if to change the subject, he said with 
a well controlled calmness. 

“There’s nothing the Chief hates more 
than an assignment or a failure which 
thoughtful credit men might avert. More 
than once he has turned things upside 
down to help someone carry through. 
Times he’s been stung, but not often. I 
think he’ll be interested in this. When do 
you expect Forsythe?” 

“You knew he was coming?” 

“No, but it’s the usual thing. They 
hound, don’t they?” 


he commanded. 
Tell me about the 
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Ladson slowly shook his head. 


“To. 
morrow about ten o'clock, and I expect 
he'll come with a summons and com- 


plaint.” 


“That gives us twenty days. And the 
banks won’t carry you?” 
“No, they've gone the limit. I haven't 


enough orders to convince them the busi- 
ness will stand more capital. I’ve been a 
better inventor these last six months than 
a salesman.” 


“It doesn’t pay to be both,” J. L. re. 
torted as Ladson refused a fresh cigar. 
“Now listen—do exactly as I tell you. Go 
home and sleep—right now, until tomor- 
row morning. I'll be busy—use your 
office to send and receive wires from Mr. 
Wellington. Tell your superintendent to 
let me inspect the new machines—and the 
bookkeeper to give me anything in the 
way of statements or reports I happen to 
ask for. Agreed?” 

“Sure—and—and—you think I'll win?” 

“Perhaps—if you get enough sleep!” 

In the morning J. L. found Ladson like 
a new man—refreshed by his long hours 
of sound sleep. And now there was a note 
of eagerness in his voice as he plied J. L. 
with questions; alternately opened and 
closed his fingers while he paced the of- 
fice floor with a quick buoyant step. 


But his questions remained unanswered 
as J. L. waved him aside with friendly but 
impatient gestures. 


“I haven’t a thing to report,” he said, 
“You simply follow directions. I'll sit in 
there—” he pointed to an open door 
which led into a small inner office now 
used as a stock room for stenographic 
supplies. “Keep the door open—lI’ll be 
back by the window out of sight. I 
want to hear everything but see nothing. 
Now it’s up to you. Give Forsythe a 
run for his money. I'll appear on the 
scene when I get ready.” 


In the narrow quarters of the supply 
room, Rockney leaned back puffing heavy 
clouds of smoke. His face was a study 
as alternately he registered scorn, delight 
or contempt. He listened to the high- 
pitched, raucous voice of Forsythe, the 
quick, eager retorts and arguments which 
came from Ladson as the battle of words 
waxed hot and heavy. There was some- 
thing eloquent about this struggle, and 
yet at times it bordered on the barbaric 
when only the thin veneer of civilization . 
kept them from springing at each other. 
His watch lay on the dusty card file in 
front of him. When the hands reached 
the forty-five-minute mark, he calmly re- 
turned the watch to his vest pocket and 
stepped through the doorway. 

“Good morning, Forsythe,” J. L’s voice 
was hard and cold. 

The conductor of the Ladson inquisi- 
tion wheeled in his chair. His jaw 
dropped—the words on his lips were never 
spoken. 

“Ladson,” J. L. turned abruptly to the 
telephone, “with your permission I want 
to send a wire.” 

Ladson nodded. “Help yourself.” 

“Hello, Central. Western Union, 
please. Hello, Western Union. Telegram 
to H. D. Wellington—Correct. Cancel all 
contracts with Hammerstein Company. 


-Wipe Forsythe’s name off the purchasing 


records. ow contracted with Ladson 
for all special parts—year's supply. Half 
million bolts.Z6 delivered ten days. Wire 
check for $25,000.” 

J. L. hung up the receiver and lit a 
cigarette. Stunned for a moment, For- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Credit Congress of 1925 


Rich Program for Convention June 8-13, at Washington 


HE tentative program of the 

Thirtieth Annual Convention of 

the National Association of Cred- 

it Men, to be held at the Nation’s 
Capital June 8-13, shows six days filled 
with items of special interest and impor- 
tance to credit executives. The Conven- 
tion Committee, headed by National Di- 
rector W. C. Hanson, of the E. G. Schafer 
Co., Washington, D. C., wishes it to be 
understood that the program as out- 
lined below, full as it is, is not in its final 
form and that there: will be important ad- 
ditions, both as to speakers and enter- 
tainment features. 


The Opening Session 


The opening session, presided over. by 
President Eugene S. Elkus, of the Elkus 
Co., San Francisco, on Monday afternoon 
June 8, will be of a formal nature. Among 
the speakers will be Bishop James Ed- 
ward Freeman of Washington who, with 
his usual eloquence, will talk on religion 
in business and will draw upon the years 
of experience which he had in business 
before entering the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


On Monday evening there will be a 
novel feature, namely, a competitive 
demonstration of two playlets given by 
credit men. One of these will pre- 
sented by an amateur troupe, fromr the 
San Francisco Association, which will 
demonstrate the valuable service a sales- 
man may render the credit department, 
particularly in the opening of new ac- 
counts. Other associations which will 
compete are Atlanta, Philadelphia and 
Saint Paul. Two of these will stage their 
demonstrations on Friday evening, June 
12. A board of judges will decide which 
of the four plays best makes its credit 
points and is best acted, and will award 
a prize to the winning association. 


Tuesday Sessions 


Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, one 
of the leading orators of the Upper 
House, will be the principal speaker of 
the morning session on Tuesday, June 9. 

He will be followed by a demonstration 
entitled “Credit Chemistry,” 
conducted by the Robert 
Morris Associates, the or- 
ganization of bank credit men 
who are members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men. 

“The Value of Training” is 
the subject assigned to Presi- 
dent William Mather Lewis, of 
George Washington Univer- 
sity, whose address will - pre- 
cede a period on “Training for 
Credit Work” under the aus- 
pices of the Education Depart- 
ment of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


A fifteen-minute forum on 
“Some of the Present-Day 
Demands Upon the Credit 
Executive” will be conducted 
by a prominent New York 
«eredit executive 





By Joseph K. Drake 


Trade Group Conferences 


Under “the general difection of Dr. 
Frank A. Fall, Director of Education and 
Research of the National Association of 
Credit Men, plans for the Trade Group 
Conferences are rapidly assuming definite 
form. 

This year two afternoons will be set 
aside in the Convention program for the 
Conferences. These are Tuesday, June 
9, and Thursday, June 11. Each group 
will decide for itself whether it wishes to 
meet both days or Tuesday only. Some 
of the groups have already arranged to 
begin their scheduled programs on Tues- 
day, and: to continue on Thursday only in 
case the program is not completed on 
Tuesday. 


The three largest’ groups will meet in 
the Reception Room and Parlors A and 

on the ground floor of the Mayflower, 
not far from the Ball-room, which will be 
used as the Convention hall. The other 
groups will be accommodated in special 
parlors on various floors of: the hotel. 
At this time it does not seem likely that 
it will be necessary to schedule any of the 
Group Conferences for rooms outside of 
the Mayflower. 


Group Chairmen who have already ac- 
cepted responsibility are as follows: 


Boots and Shoes: Charles C. Taft, Utz 
& Dunn. Co:, Rochester, N. Y. 
Clothing, Caps and Allied Lines: J. E. 
eiack. Curlee Clothing Co., St. Louis, 
0. 


Drugs, Chemicals and Allied Lines: J. 
Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dry Goods, Notions and Allied Lines: 
O. E. Dreutzer, Alms and Doepke 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Electric and Radio Supplies: S. C. 
Greusel, G. Q. Electric Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Furniture: Mayo N. Ziegler, R. W. 
Irwir Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hardware, Auto Supplies and Allied 
Lines: & L. Thompson, Yale and 
Towne Co., Stamford, Conn. 





Treasury BuiLvinc, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


Implements, Vehicles and Allied Lines: 
A. C. Tuveson, Oliver Chilled Plow 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Jewelry: O. R. Hirt, Juergens & Ander- 
son Co., Chicago, Iil. 

Newspapers: Charles A. Colton, Eve- 
ning. Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

Paper Supplies and Allied Lines: C. M. 
Howland, Dudley Paper Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Petroleum: J. M. Judson, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., Chicago, III. : 

Three new groups have been suggested 

for organization,—/7 obacco, Heating and 
Plumbing, and Stationery, Printing and 
Office Appliances. In order to appraise 
the demand for the forming of such new 
groups, it is very important that members 
of the Association -who will attend the 
1925 Convention and would be interested 
in the groups proposed notify the Direc- 


tor of Education and Research im- 
mediately by letter or telegram. Such 
messages should be addressed to Dr. 


Frank A. Fall, care of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 


National President’s Reception 


On Tuesday evening at the new Hotel 
Mayflower,—which is Convention head- 
quarters,—there will be the National 
President’s Reception and Ball. 

Two important addresses will be 
presented on Wednesday morning, June 
10, and a forty-five minute period will be 
devoted to “The Interchange of Credit 
Information.” There will also be a forum 
on the subject of “Stability in Business 
Achieved by the Better Use of Credit.” 


Reports and Declarations 


At this and other sessions will be pre- 
sented briefly the declarations of the 
various committees which handle the 
main business of the National Associa- 
tion. 


Excursion to Mount Vernon 


On Wednesday afternoon an excursion 
is planned to one of the chief 
National shrines, Mount Ver- 
non, the home of George 
Washington. 

An elaborate entertainment 
will be given at the Mayflower 
on Wednesday evening. 


Thursday Sessions 


Colonel William J. Donovan, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
will address the Convention on 
Thursday morning, June 11, in 
connection with the report by 
Chairman W. H. Pouch of the 
National Fund for Credit Pro- 
tection. , 

Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Garrard B. Winston 
will.speak on the vital sub- 
ject of “Taxation,” and this 
part of the program will be 
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under the direction of Curtis R. Burnett, 
past president of the Association and long 
identified with its taxation studies. 


Foreign Credits 


Thursday will be designated as Foreign 
Trade Day. C. C. Martin, Chairman of 
the Foreign Credits Committee, will ren- 
der a report and an appropriate address 
will be given. 

In the afternoon there will be an enter-_, 
tainment at the Mayflower Hotel for the 
ladies attending the Convention. 


In the evening there will be held a For- 
eign Credits session, consisting of a ban- 
quet with various features of interest not 
only to foreign but domestic credit 
executives. 


Friday and Saturday 


Important subjects such as “The Fu- 
ture of Agriculture,” “Bankruptcy,” 
subject of “Taxation,” and this part of 
“Friendly Adjustments,” “Banking and 
Currency,” “Business Service,” will be 
covered in the sessions of Friday, June 12. 
Dr. David Friday will cover the agricul- 
tural subject and Herman Vehlinger, Hilo 
Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
speak on Business Service. 


In the afternoon an _ entertainment, 
which could be held at no other place 
than at the Capital of the Nation, will be 
given to the entire Convention, 

On Saturday morning, June 13, before 
the election of association officers and di- 
rectors, the timely topic of “Instalment 
Buying, Is It- Being Overdone?” will be 
featured and there will be an informing 
address on “The Future of Business.” 


Robert Morris Associates 


Banking members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, organized as the 
Robert Morris Associates, will hold their 
annual meeting in the Mayflower Hotel on 
Monday morning, June 8, and their ban- 
quet at the same place on Monday night. 

On Tuesday afternoon the bankers 
group meeting will be held under the 
management of the Associates, who 
have secured eminent bankers who wil! 
address the group. This group meeting 
will take place at the same time as various 
other trade groups. 

The annual golf tournament of the As- 
sociates is scheduled for Thursday after- 


noon, 
Hotel Reservations 


Hotel reservations for the Convention, 
either at the Mayflower Hotel or at one 
of the several first-class hotels in the 
neighborhood, may be made through the 
Secretaries of local credit men’s asso- 
ciations and should be addressed to the 
general convention director——who is a 
member of the staff of Executive Mana- 
ger J. H. Tregoe—F. G. Hathaway, 417 
District National Bank Bldg., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Attendance 


Men experienced in credit men’s an- 
nual conventions are of the opinion that 
more delegates will attend this convention, 
the first held at Washington, than any of 
the previous twenty-nine conventions, and 
that in many ways the Credit Congress 
of 1925 will be memorable in the annals 
of the Association. 


Reduced Rates to Washington 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made 
with the Railroad Passenger Asso- 
ciations by which delegates may pur- 
chase round trips to the Convention for” 
the price of one and one-half fares. 
Details about this special rate are in 
the hands of all local secretaries. 





Chicago and St. Louis Specials 
to Washington 


Secretary J. F. O’Keefe, of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, has made 
arrangements with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad for a special train with first 
class equipment, including lounge ob- 
servation car, club car, diners, etc., to 
leave Chicago at four o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, June 6, and proceed to Wash- 
ington- by way of Wheeling, W. Va., 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and Harper’s 
Ferry, where a stop-over will be made 
Sunday afternoon. The party will arrive 
in Washington immediately after nine 
o'clock, Sunday evening. 


Invitations have been extended to the 
credit men’s associations west of Chicago 
to use this service and it is expected 
that between 300 and 400 delegates will 
travel to Washington in this party, repre- 
senting besides the Chicago Association 
the Pacific Coast and Northwest Associa- 
tions, including Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Great Falls and Milwaukee. 


Mr. O’Keefe, whose address is 944 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, 
will be glad to furnish detailed informa- 
tion. 


The St. Louis Association is also ar- 
ranging for a special train to Washington. 
The party will leave St. Louis at two 
o'clock Saturday, June 6, and arrive in 
Washington at three-fifteen Sunday after- 
noon. Secretary Livingston, whose ad- 
dress is 510 Locust St., St. Louis, expects, 
in addition to St. Louis delegates, Kansas 
City, Wichita, Little Rock, and Cincinnati 
delegations, and parties from Texas and 
Oklahoma to join this special party. Mr. 
Livingston will gladly furnish details 
about the trip upon request. 


Proposed Amendments 
To N. A. C. M. Constitution 


HE FOLLOWING amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Association of Credit Men have 
been proposed for adoption at the annual 
convention to be held in Washington June 
8-13, 1925: 
ARTICLE VIII of the Constitution to 
be amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII 
OFFICERS 


The officers of this association shall 
consist of a president, three vice-presi- 
dents of equal rank, one for each of 
the three divisions, an executive man- 
ager, a treasurer and secretary. All 
officers with the exception of the exec- 
utive manager, the secretary and treas- 
urer and all directors of the association 
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shall be credit managers or other em- 
bloyees or officers of mercantile or fi- 
nancial institutions extending commer- 
cial or banking credits. There shall be 
a board of twenty-four directors until 
the membership of the association has 
reached 40,000 and then the board shall 
be enlarged by the addition. of one di- 
rector for each 5,000 increase, or frac- 
tion thereof. The officers shall be mem- 
bers of the board of directors by virtue 
of their offices. The officers shall serve 
for one year, or until their successors 
are elected and qualified. The officers 
shall serve without compensation, ex- 
cept the executive manager, secretary 
and treasurer, whose salaries shall be 
fixed by the board of directors. The di- 
rectors shall serve for a period of two 
years except when vacancies are to be 
filled or it is deemed expedient by a 
convention to equalize the number of 
directors retiring annually, 


ARTICLE IX, Sec. 2 (a) and Sec. 2 
(c) of the Constitution to be amended to 
read as follows respectively: 


Sec. 2 (a) The Committee on Nomin- 
ations shall present to the convention 
the names of candidates for offices of 
president, vice-presidents and for va- 
cancies on the Board of Directors. The 
selection of candidates for directors 
must be made by the Committee on 
Nominations so that none of the ten 
districts may be represented by more 
than four nor less than one director. 


Sec. 2 (c)—The nominations for the 
offices of president and vice-presidents 
may be made from the floor of the con- 
vention during the period in which the 
election of these officers is held. 


ARTICLE XIX of the Constitution to 
be amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE XIX 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF CREDIT MEN 


Fifteen or mort commercial credit 
grantors located in a city or a compos- 
ite district may organ‘zc a local associa- 
tion or credit men to be affiliated with 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
Petitions for affiliation from such local 
organizations must be approved by the 
Membership Committee. When the pe- 
tition is accepted, the local association 
will be empowered to control and man- 
age its internal affaifs and do whatso- 
ever is provided in its Constitution and 
By-laws where such provisions do not 
violate er contradict the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. All officers of 
affiliated associations of credit men 
with the exceptiox -* the secretaries 
and all directors of such affiliated as- 
sociations of credit men shall be cred- 
it managers or other employees or offi- 
cers of mercantile or 
financtal institutions 
extending commercial 
or banking credits. The 
local associations ‘shall 
cooperate with the Na- 
tional Association of 
Credit Men and (with 
one another. They 
shall receive and ‘con- 
sider suggestions in 
matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the en- 
tire organization and 
for the carrying out of 
its purposes. They shall 
be prompt in their 
methods and strive 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Installment Selling 


“FT°HIS IS my monthly install- 

ment on the car,” said the wo- 
man to the Accountancy Department 
of an automobile dealer, “and this is 
how I obtained it.” By the side of 
the money she laid down a pawn 
ticket. Some jewel had'been pledged 
for the money wherewith to make 
the monthly payment. 


“This is the engagement ring,” 
thought the prospective Benedick, 
“and it will all be paid for in a year.” 
“Ah!” thought the seller of the ring 
with a chuckle, “if I secure three 
monthly installments, the transaction 
will have paid me a profit.” ; 

These are not overdrawn incidents. 
They are happening all the time ; and 
I am wondering what the economic, 
aside from the moral effects might 
be. Proponents of the installment 
plan of selling claim that it is not 
hurtful because the cost burden of 
the risk and the time are borne by 
the buyer. If, to satisfy a need or 
a desire, an article is bought on in- 
staliment payments covering six or 
twelve months, does the plan in the 
long run increase production? Does 
it not by the additional costs for 
the risk and time reduce ultimate 
consumption? Is it not possible also, 
—by diverting too large a share of 
future income to the redemption of 
installment obligations,—to cut off 
the buying of normal comforts and 
thus to throw general business out 
of balance? 


Production in order to assure even 
and stable business must have an eye 
to economy. There should be a con- 
trol of costs that will either affect 
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the buying power of consumers or 
make prices unattractive. 


In my opinion the installment plan 
of selling does not lend itself at all 
to some commodities. The further 
it is indulged the more difficult will 
our economic problems prove to be. 
Merely selling goods without some 
idea of the consumer’s ability,—with- 
out an eye to the future so as to 
keep distribution at least fairly even, 
-——is not a wise process. And yet 
such selling occurs in somie lines 
these days. If through the savings 
of eight months I can buy an article 
that would take me twelve months to 
pay for on the installment plan, then 
I have not been entirely wise in the 
purchase,—unless there were very 
strong reasons for me to pay the ad- 
ditional costs and to decrease my 
ability to buy other things. 

To the credit fraternity I would 
appeal for very active thought on in- 
stallment selling, because this is es- 
sentially a credit subject. 


Security and Protection 


OME PEOPLE have said that 

if credit were properly used and 
not made too cheap there would be 
no need of getting together a large 
fund for the correction of commer- 
cial crime. By the same token we 
could say that if householders were 
to bolt their doors, lock their shut- 
ters and keep firearms at hand, there 
would be no need of police protec- 
tion. 

In business as in society, we have 
to reckon not with hypotheses but 
with facts. We know that careless- 
ness is a human factor difficult to 
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control. We know that methods of 
effective protection are not always 
known and, therefore, not prac- 
ticed. We know in business there 
will always be credit risks unwisely 
taken, and we know furthermore that 
despite the very greatest precautions 
and the exercising of the very best 
skill, some offenders will be able to 
get in their deadly blows and defeat 
the best-laid plans. 

Security and protection of credits 
must not be delayed because some 
people are so unwise or negligent in 
their credit transactions that the dis- 
position to sell overcomes good judg- 
ment frequently in appraising the 
buyer’s credit. We must throw cer- 
tain responsibilities on the buyer and 
this is one of the emphatic purposes 
of the Credit Justice Department of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. There is no excuse for the 
business bandit merely because his 
creditors may not have surrounded 
their transactions with the proper 
precaution. It is a part of prudence 
and wisdom not to encourage indif- 
ference, but to discourage crime. The 
Credit Protection Fund the Associa- 
tion is raising has a healthy educa- 
tional value. The decrease of business 
frauds through its wise uses con- 
stitutes a bigger objective than the 
punishment of the crimes. From 
every viewpoint of necessity, wisdom 
and foresight, the raising of this 
large fund is appealing to the busi- 
ness instinct, creating thereby not 
only a sense of responsibility to in- 
telligent credit work, but among buy- 
ers the realization that their trans- 
actions must square with honesty and 
fairness. 
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It is not hypotheses but facts with 
which we are contending. No more 
practical project for the benefit of 
the Nation’s commerce was ever conr 
ceived or undertaken than the idea of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men of raising a fund of one million 
dollars or more for justice in credit 
transactions. 


The Profession of Credits 


E SPEAK with pride of the 
credit profession. It deals 
with human elements. It is con- 
cerned with the appraisal of human 
power. It has to do with human 
welfare just as directly as the so- 
called learned professions. 
Whenever members of the profes- 
sion are not fairly representative of 
its work and benefits, there is a 
natural inclination to depreciate the 
profession even though the major 
number of its members are truly de- 
serving and representative. 


In the credit profession there are 
some who are not representative, 
who are not measuring up to its pos- 
sibilities, but are doing an injustice 
to a work that calls for the highest 
degree of character, application and 
skill. In order to be truly representa- 
tive of any profession, one must ap- 
preciate its vision and demands. Only 
as the physician, the surgeon or the 
lawyer possesses a true vision of his 
work and what his profession de- 
mands of him, is there a dignifying 
of the fraternity in which he has 
found a place. Only with a wide 
vision of its work, its possibilities, 
its human influences, its powers for 
good and its powers for evil can the 
credit executive be a professional in 
the true sense of the word and dig- 
nify the work he has chosen to do. 

There must be a vision ; there must 
be a faithfulness to the vision; there 
must be persistence, courage and an 
acknowledgment of service to stim- 
ulate the beneficent enthusiasm of the 
worker, so that he will dignify and 
do justice to his profession. 

Is it not fair to say that in the 
new profession of credits, we need 
men and women of superior type, 
those who not alone profess but 
possess the qualities that go with a 
real profession? 


Human Nature 


HY IS IT that so many well- 

laid plans go wrong? Why is 
it that logical deductions are fre- 
quently unfulfilled? Human nature 
is the answer. Human nature is not 
logical. Its temperaments, its ten- 
dencies, its variations frequent y 
knock the best thought-out calcula- 
tions into a cocked hat. What was 
anticipated did not come to pass. 
Human nature is an omnipresent and 
inestimable element in business. We 
are at one period on the hill-tops, full 
of optimism and confidence. In an- 
other period we are in the valley with 
nothing apparently to look forward 


to and with gloom round about. 


It is practical sense in business, 
when scanning and planning for the 
future, to reckon with human nature. 
Economists may prognosticate. They 
may offer logical sequences but hu- 
man nature may step in and upset 
their deductions. This happened in 
the immediate post-war period, and 
is happening constantly. In the credit 
field human nature plays a very im- 
portant role. 


Deductions in credit work must be 
tempered with the possibilities of 
what human nature may do. Nothing 
absolutely certain can be forecast as 
to human behavior in certain situa- 
tions. In all of our forecasts and de- 
ductions it is well to take human na- 
ture into account as far as possible. 


Constructive or Destructive 


OMPUTING the credit losses 

for 1924 at $700,000,000 we 
claim on good authority that at least 
35. per cent of this loss was tainted 
with fraud. Another calculation en- 
ters into the question, and we say, 
again upon good authority, that not 
less than 35 per cent of the credit 
loss could have been prevented. 


When a physician is called in to 
see a patient, who appears to be in 
a serious condition, our respect for 
the physician would not be high if 
he were simply to say, “Well, there 
is no use of doing anything. Let 
Nature take its course.” Saving hu- 
man life is the controlling motive of 
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a good physician; with nothing less 
is he satisfied. 


We do not fully appreciate the 
fact that a business in serious ex- 
tremities may be pushed over the 
brink with as much heartlessness and 
as .little skill as the human being 
might. be_who is not accorded the 
best therapeutics. 


Recently I ran across a business 
enterprise of long standing, of splen- 
did history and good management, 
that came near being utterly de- 
stroyed for lack of proper treatment 
in an emergency. In the rush of 
busy days the temptation is strong 
with the credit executive to push 
aside the difficult cases of debtors in 
trouble that may require more at- 
tention and more skillful handling 
than it seems possible to give. 


Many a live selling concern has 
paid a heavy toll for this neglect and 
brought upon debtor merchants the 
odium of failure when fraternal and 
helpful assistance might have been 
extended. 


The business conscience feels 
severely the breaking of contracts, 
the failure to redeem promises and 
to observe high commercial stand- 
ards, but the moral obligation to 
help tide over debtor merchants when 
they are im difficulties and can be 
pulled from the fire, has never been 
felt keen enough, and for its lack 
we are piling up each year an un- 
necessarily large bad debt watse. 


Business Service is a helping, a 
saving service. It should be a part 
of the credit executive’s everyday 
work program. Wherever trouble 
appears or difficulties are discovered, 
prompt and whole-hearted attempts. 
should.be made to repair the trouble, 
or, when it is not reparable, to see 
that the liquidation is carried on with 
entire fairness to all concerned. 


The amount of business that is dis- 
carded each year by credit depart- 
ments, and that would afterwards 
have proved a loss, is significant of 
skill and training. Yet of greater 
importance is the saving of mer- 
chants who. have become entangled 
and who with the proper assistance 
can overcome their troubles and be 
made to stand firm in the future. 


































































































































































































































Introducing Credograms 





ECRETARY L. I. MacQUEEN, of 

the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men has hit upon an economical and 
effective way of promulgating sound 
ideas on credit. 


In the correspondence of the Pitts- 
burgh Secretary is inserted a small blue 
card, as shown in the _ reproduction 
herewith. These cards are produced on 
a multigraph machine from week to 
week and, of course, add nothing to the 
postage. The cost of the light blue 
card-board is almost negligible. 


The brevity of the messages and their 
unusual appearance are greatly in their 
favor and many of them, no doubt, find 
a more or less permanent resting place 
on the credit manager’s desk or inside 
of it. 


Among the credograms that Secretary 
MacQueen has already used are the 
following: 

“All Commerce is Imperilled When 


The Credit Crook Goes Free” 





“Credit, Properly Extended, 
Is Half Collected” 


“The Man Who Knows Credits, 
Knows Business” 








“The Greatest Economic Waste is 
Not to Co-operate” 





“The More You Put Into an O-ran‘ zation 
the More You Get Out of It” 





“Credit Is the Atmosphere 
of Business” 





A Victory for Commercial 
Arbitration 


By Peter Franks 


‘THE news of the signing of the Com- 
mercial Arbitration Bill by President 
Coolidge, on February 12, has been re- 
ceived with a great deal of enthusiasm 
by the business world in general and par- 
ticularly by the credit profession. This 
bill, which had been pending for some 
months, provides for the arbitration of 
disputes in interstate commerce. 


Charles L. Burnheimer, Chairman of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
gave unstintingly of his time to the fur- 
therance of the bill. He has co-operated 
generously with the National Association 
of Credit Men in its various efforts and 
as an old and valued friend the Associa- 
tion owes him much gratitude. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men has sponsored the cause for many 
years and it is exceedingly gratifying to 
have our aims finally realized. Since 1912 
the subject of commercial arbitration has 
been one of paramount interest to the 
Association and with the realization of 
its tremendous importance to business it 
pushed forward the cause with the ut- 
most vigor and has sponsored the work 
ever since. 





Through each successive year .of the 
Association’s activity may be traced the 
constructive influence it exerted along this 
line. Strong competent committees were 
annually appointed to work out the prob- 
lems and carry forward the aims. Spe- 
cial briefs were prepared and issued to 
local secretaries and committeemen from 
time to time, offering valuable suggestions 
on methods for carrying on the work, 


and helps for stimulating and building up - 


the interest of people who should be sup- 
porting it. 


Illinois and N. Y. Lead the Way 


To the states of New York and IIli- 
nois belongs the credit for blazing the 
way for settlement of commercial dis- 
putes by arbitration by enacting laws 
which make arbitration agreements bind- 
ing. 

There are innumerable evidences of the 
wide interest shown and constant growth 
of the plan. 

In April 1920, the Walton-Martin Act 
was passed in New York making agree- 
ments binding and the act was further 
strengthened in March 1921. 

The Illinois Supreme Court in 1921 sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the revising 
arbitration act of that state. 

Wiscons‘n and Michigan also enacted 
laws during 1921. 
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North Dakota also took action to bring 
into effect arbitration acts. 


The Arbitration Society of America was 
organized for the sole purpose of further- 
ing and safeguardnig the interests of the 
work. In New York at the present time 
it is operating a tribunal of arbitration 
for the actual determination of contro- 
versies. It is Open to the business men 
of the entire city and state. More than 
2000 men of standing in the trades and 
industries are acting on its board of 
official arbitrators. 


The value of arbitration has also been 
demonstrated in the motion picture in- 
dustry. This gigantic industry has settled 
more than five thousand controversies by 
actual arbitration and twenty-five thou- 


sand more as a direct result of the use 
of arbitration clauses in all contracts. The 
full significance of th’s is shown in a re- 
port stating that in May 1924 there were 
but two lawsuits in the whole industry. 


The need that this act will fill is self- 
evident when we consider that over a per- 
iod of five years there were 224,800 new 
suits filed in Chicago and Cook county 
courts. These figures represent the cases 
for only this small area. On this basis 
the total for the entire country would be 
appalling. 

Every bus‘ness man realizes how dis- 
agreeable and costly the lawsuit is. Go- 
ing to court means delay; it usually in- 
volves heavy expenses and loss of time 
and often works serious injury to a busi- 
ness. It causes bitter feelings which 
might so easily be avoided. 

The whole gist of arbitration lies in the 
fact that in most cases both parties are 
honest and want to do the fair thing and 
the dispute is usually caused by a different 
point of view, a different apprehension of 
the facts and not a desire to do wrong. 

The great benefits that will be derived 
from the operation of this bill cannot be 
estimated. It will relieve the congestion 
in the courts and it will be an unlimited 
force for the preservation of good feel- 
ings and business relat:onships. 


Important to Adjustment 
Bureaus 


DECISION was handed down recently 

in the Federal Court for the Eastern 
District of Minnesota, by Judge Tuttle, in 
which it is held that a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy has a right to examine the bank- 
rupt concerning the income tax return 
made by the bankrupt to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 


In this particular case, Epstein vs. the 
Treasury Department, upon the request 
of the trustees and pursuant to the regu- 
lations of the Department, furnished to 
the trustee in bankruptcy a photostatic 
copy of the income tax return made by 
the bankrupt; but the referee denied the 
right of the trustee to examine the bank- 
rupt concerning it. Judge Tuttle over- 


ruled the decision of the referee in this 
regard and ordered the trustee to proceed 
with the examination of the bankrupt upon 
his .income tax return. 
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The Blue Factory 


A Business Service Story from Real Life 


TANLEY TAYLOR was credit man- 

ager of the Real-Oil & Varnish 

Company. He was conceded to be a 

top notcher. He was one of that 
large body of men who have helped to 
dissipate the idea that credit executives 
are mere hard, cold machines. Of course 
Taylor protected his firm’s interests. But 
he worked on facts, not hunches, and he 
had that broad outlook which comes from 
a thorough understanding of both busi- 
ness and men. 


Early in his busi- 
ness life he realized 
that credit is a thing 
often based on as- 
sets that are intang- 
ible. He saw that a 
credit man’s job was 
broader than a mere 


collecting of slow 
accounts. When 
Business Service 


first came along in 
1914, Taylor was 
among the first to 
recognize the im- 
portance of the 
movement. He saw . 
instantly and clearly 
that this idea of 
service to the debtor 
was destined to be- 
come one of the 
most vital factors in 
the credit world— 
and he applied it 
whole-heartedly. 

A true follower of 
the spirit of Business 
Service, Taylor did 
not depend on text- 
books. He read, of 
course, as much as 
he could and checked 
the author’s  state- 
ments against his 
own experiences. But 
heart-to-heart talks; 
advice based on in- 
dividual -circum- 
‘Stances, and a genu- 
ine effort to see the merchant debtor’s 
side of the question seemed to him to 
be the real worth of the movement. 
_The breadth of vision which he put into 
is work, not only cut down his company’s 
losses from bad debts, but had actually 
increased its business. Taylor analyzed 
his accounts. They were, to him, more 
than figures. They represented human 
documents which spelled probable success 
and failure. The latter class, naturally, 
had his keenest attention. 


As he sat at his desk now he was con- 
centrating on Account X-2462. Four 
months past due, amounting to nearly ten 
thousand dollars, it cried for immediate 
action. The account was an old one, hav- 
ing been on the Real-Oil books for ten 
years. For the first five its purchases 
had gradually increased, payment always 
Since then 
there had been no increase in the size of 
the orders. Payment had been in thirty 


“You CAN’T MISS 


By H. P. Preston 


days until, two years ago, it had become 
erratic. 

Taylor thought the matter over care- 
fully. The account represented a manu- 
facturer of fireproofing compounds and 
rubber products. At least two items of 
the long line were, he knew, in constant 
demand. Lack of advertising might be 
hurting the business, or it might be in- 
ternal conditions. Clearly, something was 
wrong. Taylor felt that he owed it to 





IT!” CHUCKLED THE HOTELMAN. “THE WHOLE DARNED WORKS 


IS PAINTED BRIGHT BLUE.” 


both his firm and a formerly good account 
to look into the matter in person. 


His department was well ordered. It 
could run on efficiently without him for 
an extended period of time, if necessary. 
He arranged therefore, to leave for Fair- 
field, where Account X-2462 was located, 
without any misgivings on that score. He 
timed his trip so as to arrive in the 
evening. 

His plan worked out as he had hoped. 
A night at the town’s hotel netted him 
considerable information. Otto Hermann, 
owner and manager of the plant he was 
about to visit, was, according to the hotel 
keeper, a plain nut. But he was reputed 
absolutely honest in his own town. 

“Where is the plant?” he asked. “I 
have only Ash Street as an address.” 

“You can’t miss. it,” chuckled the hotel 
man. “The whole darned works is painted 
bright blue. As soon as you turn the 
corner you'll see it.” 


Taylor thought over what he had heard 
as he walked the short distance to Ash 
Street. He considered angles of approach. 
Old Hermann, he had learned, lived alone 
in -his factory, took an instant liking’ or 
dislike to everyone whom he met, and had 
never been known to change a first opin- 
ion. A hard nut to crack. 


Taylor turned the corner of Ash Street. 
Mr. Dooley’s saying flashed in his mind: 
“A German’s idea of Heaven is painted 

\ blue and has iron 
dogs on the lawn.” 
There was no lawn 
and _ consequently 
there were no iron 
dogs. But the travel- 
ler was aware of 
nothing else in the 
street but this plant 
painted a startling 
blue and looking, in 
the frosty Winter 
morning, like the 
Winter quarters of a 
circus. A high fence 
enclosed a number 
‘of buildings of vary- 
ing sizes and it, too, 
was painted in the 
blaring color. 

The streets were 
slippery with hard 
packed snow and, as 
Taylor neared what 
seemed to be the of- 
fices, he saw a little 
old man approaching 
from the opposite di- 
rection. Within a 
few feet of him, the 
old fellow fell heavi- 
ly to the ice. Tay- 
lor reached him in a 
second. Catching a 
muttered “Himmel!” 
as he helped the old 
chap to his feet, Tay- 
lor asked, in Ger- 
man, with which he 
had a limited ac- 
quaintance, if he 
were hurt. . 

The old feHow replied in the negative. 
Likewise he beamed. Perhaps it was the 
pleasure of hearing his native tongue, or 
maybe it was gratitude for the assistance. 
He introduced himself as Otto Hermann. 
Taylor chuckled inwardly as he gave Her- 
mann his card,—at the piece of luck which - 
had literally broken the ice between them. 
Together they entered the building. 

Hermann conducted his visitor to the 
end of a long corridor and ushered him 
into the sort of room of which Dickens 
used to write. A large “Private,” let- 
tered backward on an opposite door, pro- 
claimed the room they were in the sanc- 
tum of the owner. A book-keeper’s desk 
was a foot deep in papers, all gray with 
dust. On the floor were stacks of papers 
tied with string, old binders and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of odds and ends. 
A long table was hidden beneath an ac- 
cumulation of technical and trade maga- 

(Continued: on page 41) 
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Bankruptcy Reform Proposals 
A Statement of the Plan for Official Receivers 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


Act has recently been advanced 

by various individuals and or- 
ganizations, all intended to relieve a sit- 
uation which has been described by law- 
yers and laymen alike as a blot upon the 
administration of justice. 


The most radical and far-reaching 
changes proposed have emanated from the 
Merchants Association of New York and 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York; both of these associations ad- 
vocating the amendment of the Bank- 
ruptcy Law to provide for the appoint- 
ment of “official receivers” in cities of 
500,000 or more population. 

The Merchants Association after an in- 
vestigation extending through many 
months, published a report setting forth 
their findings and advocating an elabo- 
rate system of official receivers, official 
auditors, etc., to function in the so-called 
small cases, which they define as those in 
which the assets do not exceed $10,000. 

The plan proposed by the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York is not 
as elaborate as that suggested by the Mer- 
chants Association but contains as its cen- 
tral feature the same proposal for the ap- 
pointment of official receivers. Unlike 
the Merchants Association the Association 
of the Bar, while admitting tnat the official 
receiver plan is to some extent modeled 
upon the English practice, does not claim 
that the success of the plan is assured by 
the fact that it may have operated success- 
fully in Great Britain. They rather take 
the position that while not a panacea per- 
haps, it is an experiment which in their 
judgment gives promise of better days 
in the administration of small estates in 
the large commercial centers. 

Briefly the proposal is that official re- 
ceivers shall be appointed by the Dis- 
trict Judges in all cities having a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or more and shall act both 
as receiver and trustee in all cases where 
the assets do not exceed $10,000: that in 
cases where the assets exceed $10,000 the 
official receiver shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment as receiver, but need not nec- 
essarily be appointed. They predicate their 
proposal upon an analysis of the 1065 
cases of ordinary bankruptcies as distin- 
guished from compositions which were 
handled in the Southern District of New 
York during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1923. 


This analysis discloses that there were 
1065 such ordinary bankruptcies of which 
137 had no assets; 368 had average gross 
assets of $18.83; 500 had average assets 
of $1587; making a total of 1005 cases out 
of the 1065 with average assets of $796.81. 
In each of these cases the total assets were 
under $10,000. There were but 60 cases 
with gross assets exceeding $10,000 and in 
these 60 cases the average gross assets 
were $62,083. : 


VERITABLE orgy of proposed 
A amendments to the Bankruptcy 





Supreme Court adopts Revised 
Rules and Orders Suggested by 
Credit Men 


As this issue of the Crepir MonTHLY is 
going to press, a dispatch from Washing- 
ton announces that the Amendments to 
the General Orders in Bankruptcy, pro- 
posed to the Judicial Council by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, have 
been, with slight modifications, adopted 
and promulgated by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 





Fees for Receivers, Etc. 


Turning then from these figures to a 
consideration of the fees paid to receivers, 
trustees and their attorneys in the 1005 
cases having assets of less than $10,000, 
the maximum fees of receiver and trus- 
tee combined in such an average case, 
would, under the present scale, be $83.74 
(or 125.61 if the business had been con- 
tinued by the receiver); the maximum 
fees of the attorney for the receiver con- 
tinuing to act for the trustee would be 
twice this amount, i. e. $167.48 (or $251.22 
if the business had been continued). 

These rates of compensation, the re- 
port points out, in large commercial cen- 
ters are hardly sufficient to provide for the 
routine duties of bankruptcies, not to 
speak of the zealous and consistent efforts 
of capable men whieh really effective ad- 
ministration requires. So then in the 
opinion of the Merchants Association and 
of the Bar Association the problem in the 
large cities where bankruptcy administra- 
tion has been the subject of complaint is 
an economic one. . 


The question is raised, can painstaking 
and efficient administration be expected 
where the average compensation is less 
than that of an ordinary unskilled day 
laborer, the answer to which, in the 
opinion of both of these organizations is 
obviously, No. 


What then is the remedy? Their an- 
swer is the appointment by the District 
Judges of official receivers who shall be 
paid an annual salary of $7500 a year and 
who shall be charged with the duty not 
only of administering the small estate (un- 
der $10,000) from start to finish, but also 
the duty of acting as their own attorneys; 
making investigations, conducting exam- 
inations under 21A, etc., and in short per- 
forming all the duties now performed by 
receiver, trustee and attorneys. 


If asked what part creditors will have 
in the adminstration of these small estates, 
the answer made is that their plan pro- 
vides that where an attorney is necessary 
or desirable the creditors shall have the 
privilege of selecting and paying the at- 
torney to act for the official receiver, 
thus placing in the hands of a repre- 
sentative of the creditors, the attorney, 
the actual conducting of the investigations 





and examinations whenever there is good 
reason to incur this additional expense. 

Will credit men be satisfied with such 
a system? 

Do creditors, whose title to the assets 
which are to be thus administered cannot 
be questioned, feel such confidence in the 
United States District Courts that they 
are willing to entrust the administration 
of their assets to appointees of the Dis- 
trict Judges? 

Will capable, honest and reliable ad- 
ministration be promoted by such a 
change or will the administration of the 
small estate become such a matter of 
routine in.the hands of the official re- 
ceivers that instead of bettering present 
conditions, honest and efficient bank- 
ruptcy administration will be more diff- 
cult to secure than under the present sys- 
tem? 

These are some of the questions which 
the proposal will immediately raise in the 
minds of members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and it is hoped 
that an answer to them will be found with- 
in the next few months. If there is good 
in the proposals they should, of course, 
be supported, but the question must be 
studied not from the viewpoint of condi- 
tions in New York City alone but as a na- 
tion-wide proposition. 


Credit Men Students of Bankruptcy 


The National Association of Credit 
Men has for many years given careful 
study to the Bankruptcy Law and its ad- 
ministration, and its present Bankruptcy 
Law Committee will devote its attention 
very largely to a study of the proposals 
of the two organizations mentioned above 
during the summer months in preparation 
for the next session of Congress. 

In the meantime a special_sub-committee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, of which Hon. Earl 
C. Michener of Adrain, Michigan is the 
Chairman, has held public hearings in 
Washington and has done a great deal of 
work preliminary to the drafting of an 
amendatory bill. With this Committee 
of the House of Representatives the Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Credit Men is in close touch. 

It augurs well for the future that the 
lawyers of the country as represented in 
the American Bar Association and such 
local organizations as the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, are 
alive to the responsibility which rests up- 
on them jointly with the business com- 
munity to find a way to remove from 
bankruptcy administration the odium 
which has attached to it in some of the 
large cities. 

Credit for the awakened interest of the 
lawyers may be very justly ascribed to the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
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Increasing Preference 


shown by leading coricerns for the Burroughs Calculator 
is due to its high quality, speed, accuracy and durability. 
Operators like its light, easy key-touch and rapid action. 


| Smaller and lighter than any similar machine—takes 

| no more desk space than a letterhead — weighs only 
eleven pounds—easily carried wherever needed—turns 
out more work with less fatigue. 


Convince yourself by a demonstration on your own work Seon ASS Machine Co., 
without any obligation. Call our office or mail coupon. | Detroit, Michigan. 


' 
| Please send me literature about the 
| Burroughs Calculator. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ss 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN I crs 


| 













_ADDING -: BOOKKEEPING + CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 





The Business Library 





A Useful Monograph 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 1800-1850. 
Norman Sidney Buck, Ph.D. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. 1925. 199 
pp. ° 
This is the eighth volume published 

by the Yale University Press on the 

Theodore L. Glasgow Memorial Pub- 

lication Fund, established by an anony- 

mous gift to Yale in memory of Flight 

Sub-Lieutenant Theodore L. Glasgow, 


R. N., who was kil-ed in action on the 
Ypres front in August, 1917. 

Dr. Buck, who is assistant professor 
of political economy at Yale, has made 
in this monograph a distinct contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of our 
business organization. “After an intro- 
ductory chapter he discusses the agen- 
cies of trade——merchants, commission 
operators, factors and brokers. He then 
devotes two chapters to the outstand- 





Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company 


NEW YORK 








STATEMENT OF ConpiTion, Marcu 25, 1925 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other Banks 


$37,648,119.40 
48,865,713.72 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible 


for Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 30 days 


Loans due 30 to go days 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


(anticipated $2,531,304.53) 


New York City Mortgages and Other Investments . 


Bank Buildings 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Official Checks 


9°5191,555-99 
25,365,189.21 
30,675,318.28 
§3:852,972.33 
4353975527-81 


~~... » 2. «) Sey 
1,820,936.16 


21,899,717-17 
6,120,880.72 
1,211,852.66 


- $323,471,613.63 
12, 146,037.91 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create 


Dollar Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend payable April 1, 1925 .. 


Capital Stock ; 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


245431,021.70 


832,495.42 
1,870,139.05 

§ 25,000.00 
17,500,000.00 
12,536,745-11 
$3935313,052.82 
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ing export staple of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,—cotton. 

As our cotton went across to England, 
British manufactured goods came back. 
In Chapters V, Vl and VII Dr. Buck 
presents an enlightening discussion of 
the trade in British manufactures from 
1800 to 1.50. An important feature of 
this discussion is a description of the 
rise and development of the auction 
system in America. 

Credit executives will note with in- 
terest the three methods of payment 
then in vogue: 


1. By shipments of produce. 

2. By drafts drawn on one of the 
large commercial houses against 
consignments of cotton or other 
produce to Great Britain. 

3. By drafts drawn on one of the 
large Anglo-American banking 
houses of London on funds se- 
cured by shipments of produce to 
the Continent. 


Appraising Industrials 
VALUATION OF INDUSTRIAL SECURI- 

TIKS. Ralph Eastman tae, Ph. D. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1935. 188 

pp. * 

In. this compact and well-planned 
treatise we~ have anoiher instance of 
the speed with which the casebook idea 
is traveling from its original habitat in 
the realm of law to new, and doubtless 
fertile, pastures: in the fields of com- 
merce and finance. 

The author, who is associate profes- 
sor of Economics at Brown University, 
prepared for inheritance tax purposes a 
number of reports on the valuation of 
securities in closely owned corporations. 
“Valuation of Industrial Securities” is 
essentially an elaboration of these re- 
ports, reinforced by some valuable sta- 
tistical data, useful appendices and a 
brief index. 

In the main, Dr. Badger has con- 
fined his discussion to broad classifi- 
cations and has dealt primarily with 
valuation methods exemplified in clear- 
cut cases. But beyond this, he has also 
suggested certain important conditions 
which may be present in varying de- 
grees to cause deviation from normal. 

Dr. Badger’s main thesis is that the 
exchange value of all capital goods 
arises out of earning capacity, and that 
the value of securities, representing in 
various ways property rights to capital 
goods, likewise reflects earning power. 
This is to say, security values arise 
from capitalized earnings. Where no 
earning capacity is present, the liqui- 
dating value of underlying assets, as de- 
termined by a physical inventory, sets 
the limit below which the value of the 
securities cannot go. 


The Salesman and His 


Prospect © 
TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP. Fred- 
eric A. Russell, Ph.D. McGraw Hill 

Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 1924. 319 pp. $3. 

In his “Management of the Sales Or- 
ganization,” Professor Russell discussed 
the salesman’s relations with his em- 
ployer,—‘“the house.” In his more re- 
cent offering, “Textbook of Salesman- 
ship,” he concentrates on the salesman’s 
approach to and handling of the pros- 
pect or buyer. 

Why should the credit executive be 
interested in this book? For at least 
two good reasons. First, the effective 
credit man is himself a salesman. He 
should therefore study the_ principles 
which underlie all successful salesman- 
ship.. The second reasan is possibly 
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DEPENDABILITY— 


CEAN TRAVEL is dependable. Even the 

roughest weather means little difference in 

the running time of our giant liners. Ports are 

reached on schedule, a feat rarely accomplished 
by the smaller ships of yesterday. 


And insurance, as written today by the strongest 
companies, is dependable. Not even the sweeping 
storms of conflagration or the adverse winds of 
bad loss years can drive it off its course. The 
stately ship is bound for port.on an even keel. 


These companies, composing the “America Fore” 
Group, are among America’s greatest Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. A policy in any of them is a con- 
tract of soundest indemnity. 


Jhe CONTINENTAL  FIDELITY- 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FARMERS of IOWA 
HENIX 
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even more compelling than the first 
It is that credit man and salesman are 
constantly being pictured as at odds with 
each other. The picture is doubtless 
overdrawn, but the fact remains that 
the credit and sales personnel should 
know more about each other’s work, 
understand each other better, and as a 
result, ultimately like each other more. 

Dr. Russell’s line of argument is clear 
and direct. The salesman, he says, 
must know his proposition, understand 
the buying motives of his prospects, and 
use brains and tact in getting the inter- 
view, making the demonstration, meet- 
ing objections, getting the name on the 
dotted line and making a graceful de- 
parture. 


Handling Business Facts 


STATISTICAL METHODS. 
Cecil Mills. 


Frederick 
Se 
1924. 


Henry Holt & Co., N 
604 pp. $3.60. 

In this workmanlike volume the asso- 
ciate professor of business statistics at 
Columbia University asserts his faith 
that intuition has been definitely aban- 
doned as the chief basis of business 
judgment. The emphasis today, Dr. 
Mills demonstrates very clearly, is on 
the observation and the analysis of 
facts. If such observations are quanti- 
tative in character, some method must 
be adopted to provide for their or- 
ganization and_ interpretation. And 
here, for the use of business executives, 
is the method in some 600 pages, well 
printed and bound to withstand con- 
tinued use. 


Professor Mills first shows the defi- 
nite relation of statistical method to 
the problems of economics and busi- 
ness. He then proceeds to a discussion 
of the principles of graphic representa- 
tion. Three important chapters are de- 
voted to frequency distribution: two. to 
the analysis of time series. and two to 
index numbers. The measurements of 
relationship requires five chapters. 
Special ch2pters are provided on “Ele- 
mentary Probabilities and the Normal 
Curve of Error.” ard “Statistical In- 
duction and the Problem of Sampling.” 


This book is presented as an intro- 
duction to statistical method rather 
than as an exhaustive treatise. Dr. 
Mills has written for the learner, not 
for the finished master. As there are at 
least hundreds of the former to every 
one of the latter, the author’s judgment 
in the matter appears to be thoroughly 
sound. , 


A Directory of Directories 
MATLING LIST DTRECTORY. Linda H. 


Morley and Adelaide C. Kight, under 
direction of John Cotton Dana. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, N. Y. 
1924. 727 pp. $10. 


For a number of years the Public Li- 
brary of Newark, New Jersey, has been 
assembling trade data of all kinds, with 
special emphasis on trade directories. 
Information has been secured from thou- 
sands of sources, concerning classified 
trade lists. Over a period of sixteen 
years, thousands of directories have been 
closely stud‘ed, analyzed and dissected. 

The results, having been checked and 
rechecked, and classified in the minutest 
éetail. are now available in the “Mailing 
List Directory,” a marketing aid which is 
probably the most comprehensive presen- 
tation of trade directory information ever 
published. 


Fifteen hundred trades are covered. 
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These are classified in such a way as to 
give immediate information concerning 
lists of manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, 
directors, officers, sales managers, adver- 
tising managers and buyers in virtually 
every conceivable line of business activity, 

The Directory contains information 
about many lists that may be obtained 
without charge. 


Credit Control in America 


THE DISCOUNT POLICY OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. Benjamin 
Haggott Beckhart, M.A. Henry Holt 
& Co., N. Y., 1924. 604 pp. $6. 

This important volume by the Assistant 
Professor of Banking in the Columbia 
University School of Business constitutes 
one of the units in the American Busi- 
ness series, under the general editorship 
of Dr. Roswell C. McCrea, Professor of 
Economics at Columbia. 

Although not formally so divided, the 
book is essentially in two parts. The first, 
which embraces Chapters I and II, is 
based on the experiences of central banks 
in Europe in the administration of the 
Bank rate. This material was introduced 
to serve as a proper background for the 
study of the policies of the Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

In the second part, Professor Beck- 
hart outlines the origins of credit control 
in the United States; discusses the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act which 
govern the Bank rate, the rediscount and 
the open-market operations of the system; 
and traces the discount policy from the 
pre-war period, through the war financing 
and to the end of the post-war inflation. 

Professor Beckhart has provided in Ap- 
pendix A, a very good bibliography, and 
in Appendix B abstracts of the Baltimore 
Plan; Carlisle’s Plan; the Plan of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission; the 
Fowler Bill of January 8, 1908; the Ald- 
rich Bill of January 7, 1908; the Vreeland 
Bill of May 14, 1908; and the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act of May 30, 1908. The index 
covers 18 pages and is admirably arranged. 


A Plea for the World State 


BLOCKADE AND SEA POWER. Maurice 
Parmelee, Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., N. Y., 1924. 449 pp. $3. 

Credit men and business men generally 
who wish to broaden their view of world 
affairs will. find in this book by Dr. 
Parmelee two features, either one of 
which would make the reading of the 
book worth while. 


The first is a survey of the salient fea- 
tures of the blockade of 1914 to 1919, 
concerning which little has been written 
in comparison with the already bulky 
literature based on the strictly military 
operations. Half of the book is thus a 
first-hand contribution to the history of 
the European War, in which the author 
is scrupulously fair to both groups of 
belligerents and also presents adequately 
the case of the neutral countries. 


In the second part of the book Dr. 
Parmelee expounds the significance of sea 
power in world politics, asserting that it 
must be curbed and controlled as much as 
military power on land. The author be- 
lieves that war can be prevented only 
through the evolution of an international 
state. Unless that is accomplished, he sees 
as inevitable a greater world war, with the 
Occident and the Orient as belligerents. 

This book is bound to be the subject of 
lively arguments, pro and con, because 
the book is essentially a protest against 
nationalism, navalism and militarism, all 
of which have defenders of notable dis- 
tinction and_power. , 
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Comptometer Department Soo Line R. R. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





The proof of production 


. Ever since the Soo Line began keeping bureau assigned to Adding, Multiplying, 
rel production cost records on their Adding Dividing, Subtracting. The fact that 
and Calculating work the number of we recently placed one order with you 
rid Comptometers in its offices has increased for 13 new machines bespeaks our sat- 
of rapidly. It led, in fact, to standardizing isfaction with the Comptometer and 
the on Comptometers, the reason being— your service.” 


more production at less cost. Here is 


19, what Mr. A. E. Hancock, Assistant Comp- For any claim made for a figuring machine 
Iky troller, says about it: there is one infallible proof. It is the proof 


ary of production in actual performance. 

an “We keep a production cost record of 

hor all our figure work which enables us to Before buying any machine insist upon 
ey - know definitely which machines, original this proof applied to a cross-section of your 
and final cost considered, are the best for figure work. The Comptometer is always 
sea our work. We are using a large number willing to abide by the results of this test 
— of Comptometers, having over 30 in one in competition or otherwise. 


nly FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1717 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONTROLLED KEY 









Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 


safeguard 


all If not made by 
jis- Felt & Tarrant 
' it’s not a 
Comptometer 






4DDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 














































































Adisteel 
Transfer Files 


OU’LL find combined in GF 
Allsteel Transfer Cases all the 


On GF Transfer as on every 
item of GF office equipment, the 
Allsteel trademark is your 

isfaons 


Write for the Allsteel 
Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown. Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
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Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead. 





The General Fireproofing Co., 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me without obligation a 
of your All-Stee] Furniture Catalog. 
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N order to ascertain the 1925 terms of 
I sale in a typical manufacturing in- 

dustry and to discover whether there 
is any noticeable trend toward the aban- 
doning of cash discounts, the Department 
of Research of the National Association 
of Credit Men has completed an inves- 
tigation covering a total of twenty-six 
leading concerns engaged in the manufac- 
ture of knit underwear. 

The research involved manufacturing 
plants located in nine different states. Of 
these, New York furnished 14, Massachu- 
setts 4; Ohio 2, and [IIlinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Tennessee and Ver- 
mont, one each 

Answers to the Department’s question- 
naires were supplied chiefly by the credit 
executives of the concerns canvassed, 
with a sprinkling of presidents, secreta- 
ries, treasurers, comptrollers and general 
managers. 


SALES TERMS REPORTED 
Concerns 

Net 10 days—30 extra.......... 
Net 10 days—60 extra.......... 
DUE MNES coins oxo 0.00 sbic. cop pie 
1% 10 days—net 60 
1% W days—net 60 
1% 10 days—30 extra.......... 
1% 10 days—60 extra.......... 
SR, cn cckh ganas sen vesk 
2% 10 days—1% 70 days....... 
2% 10 days—net 30............ 





2% 10 days—30 extra.......... 
2% 10 days—60 extra.......... 1 
3% 10 days—1% 30 days—net 60 1 


3% 10 days—2%% 3 days— 
IE voc aehstaresenccnss 


Choose 
Company 


2% 10 days—net 60............ 2 
2% 10 days—1% 30 days—net 60 ; 


3% 10 days—2% 60 days—net 70 1 


Total concerns reporting... 26 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork Choose 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 
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Spread in Sales Terms 


Knit Goods Trade Lacks Uniformity 
By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Research and Education, N. A. C. M. 


No Uniform Practice 


The first and most obvious generaliza- 
tion to be made from the data secured 
in the investigation is that this industry, 
at least, has nothing resembling a uniform 
practice as regards terms of sale. The 
twenty-six manufacturers report a total 
of seventeen different methods of stating 
terms of sale. 


Two.concerns reported terms changed 
on February 1, 1925. In both cases the 
terms were shortened. One concern dis- 
tinguishes between advance and “fill-in” 
orders; terms on the former being 3/10, 
2/60, net 70, and on the latter 2/30, net 
40. Another manufacturer reports net 
10-60 extra for domestic trade, and 1/10 
for export. Still another allows 2/10, net 
60 east of Pittsburgh and 2/30, net 60 
west of Pittsburgh. 


A western manufacturer stated - his 
terms as follows: “2/10, net 30, as May 
Ist for lightweight merchandise ; 2/10, net 
30 as October Ist for heavy weight mer- 
chandise; anticipation allowed at rate of 
8% per annum.” Two other manufac- 
turers allow anticipation at the rate of 
6% per annum, 


One concern returned with the ques- 
tionnaire a statement substantially as fol- 
lows: “There has been a general short- 
ening of terms to meet a new business 
expediency in all lines. Most retailers 
are now striving for better turnover. 
Advance orders do not include as large a 
percentage of total requirements as they 
formerly did, making it harder for job- 
bers and manufacturers to carry stock 
and finance themselves. The manufac- 
turer must carry a substantial stock at all 
times to take care of fill-in business and 
help the retailer speed up his turnover. 
But he cannot regulate his stocks and im- 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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‘Making prevention doubly sure 


Sailors use a clove hitch because it 
positively will not slip. The greater the 
strain the tighter the knot becomes. 
Yet it is recognized as good practice 
to “seize the fall,” that is, to bind the 
loose end with marline to prevent 
the remotest chance of the knot’s 
untying. 

It is wise to apply the same reason- 
ing to fire prevention. No matter how 
fire proof the construction of your 
plant may be; no matter how caréfully 
planned your extinguishers or how 
conscientious your watchmen and your 
workmen, there remains one last pre- 
caution which should not be overlooked. 


Let the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s Fire Prevention Engineers 
inspect your plant. Let them test your 
extinguishers, examine your wiring, try 
out your fire-doors, study your storage 
problems, look into lockers, dark 
corners, and rubbish heaps. Their ser- 
vices are free; their recommendations 
are sound, explicit in form and often 
reveal insidious dangers which, if not 
brought to your attention, might lead 
to fire and the crippling or destruction 
of your entire plant. 

Put this up to the Hartford agent 
near you. If you do not know his name, 
write direct to the Company. 


INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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prove his own turnover. His only re- 
lief under existing conditions is to shorten 
his terms.” 


In regard to cash discount, it will be 
noted that two concerns report their 
terms as “net 10 days—30 extra,” seven 
“net 10 days—60 extra,” and one “net 60 
days.” Ten manufacturers, therefore, or 
approximately 38 per cent. of the whole 
number reporting, allow no cash discount 
whatever. 


One manufacturer who on February 1, 
1925, shortened his terms from “2/10, 
1/60,” to “2/10, 1/30, net 60,” wrote as 
follows: “There seems to be a general 
tendency toward the shortening of terms 
in our line, and we know that several 
of our competitors are already selling on 
the terms which we have adopted for 
1925.” 

Readers of the Creprr MonTHLY who 
wish to know the names of the twenty-six 
manufacturing concerns contributing to 
this research may receive a copy of the 
report, on application to the Director of 





Research, National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Credit Insurance 
(Continued from page 15) 


reasons for poor ratings among those who 
have applied to us for credit, and fre- 
quently I have developed regular and 
worth-while customers out of such ac- 
counts. 

“One instance was that of a firm in 
Chicago that was reported as being a very 
doubtful risk since statements given out 
could not be verified. Through the co- 
operation of my bank, I had a complete in- 
vestigation made and learned that the 
house had ample assets but certain facts 
given a prospective creditor had been con- 
strued as being already in force, whereas 
they should have been specified for the 
future. Consequently, an immediate check 
could not be made, though shortly after 
the resources were what they were repre- 
sented to be 

“By making careful investigations from 


Credit Insurance 


Shows Big Growth 





The total yearly sales of merchants whose 
bonds of American Credit Insurance ex- 
pired during 1923 were $1,575,920,443. 
The total yearly sales of old and new 
bondholders the following year, 1924, 
increased to $1,966,971,642.00. 


Think of it—almost 400 million dollars 
more of sales protected in one year by 
American Credit Insurance! 


Complete 


OF NEW YORK 





Offices in all Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 


The reason for this great increase is more 
credit managers seeking our unexcelled 
service; not only for safeguarding book 
accounts absolutely against unforeseen, 
unpreventable, bad debt losses, but for 
providing superior collection facilities. 
information furnished 
credit departments of manufacturers and 
jobbers on request. 


c lhe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M* FADDEN, presipent 


the 





San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, etc. 


JR-186. 
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every possible angle,—which requires time 
for organizing facilities as well as judg- 
ment and knowledge on the part of the 
credit managers,—and by following up 
collections with the utmost force, I think 
a credit executive can do more to avoid bad 
debt losses than by relying on credit in- 
surance.” 


Fifteen Years of Credit Insurance 


An entirely different attitude is that 
of Charles E. Sigler, of D. S. Mackay & 
Co., New York, who says that his firm 
carries a credit insurance policy for each 
of the woolen mills operated and has done 
so for fifteen years. 


“We have collected two or three times,” 
Mr. Sigler says, “but I know that our 
losses have seldom approached the nor- 
mal loss figures as shown in the policies 
We are much better pleased when it is 
not necessary to collect on our policies 
than we would be otherwise. We carry 
credit insurance for the same reason that 
we carry other kinds of insurance—for 
protection should the unforeseen happen. 
We can go to sleep nights knowing that 
our losses cannot go above a certain 
amount. 


“The dealings that we have had with 
the particular Credit Insurance Company 
that has handled our business for the fif- 
teen years mentioned previously, have 
always been very satisfactory.” 


The point is sometimes made that those 
credit men who will not ship goods a 
second time to customers who do not 
discount their bills are liable to few losses 
and therefore have little need of credit 
insurance. Others argue that this rigid 
credit policy is not proof against sudden 
failures which surprise the most cautious 
credit managers from time to time. A 
house may have discounted its bills for 
years and have established an excellent 
line of credit and then be suddenly faced 
with a sharp fall in the market or an 
overwhelming number of bad debts which 
will bring on a crisis. 

An advertising firm in one of the large 
Middle West cities had carried credit 
insurance for some years without having 
occasion to make any demand upon the 
insuring company. Then an emergency 
rose, and a claim for over $30,000 was 
filed and paid. In describing the experi- 
ence with this form of insurance, a mem- 
ber of the firm said: 


Strengthens Credit of Insured 


“We figure the premiums on credit in- 
surance as an integral part of our per- 
manent business overhead, and even 
though we may never find it necessary 
to capitalize this protection again, we shall 
be more than repaid for our investment in 
the increased stability in our financial 
operations and’ the strength which ade- 
quate credit insurance adds to our posi- 
‘tion with our banks and our sources of 
supply.” 


* * * 

A Warning 
PROMINENT executive who ac- 
knowledges that he should have 


known better—especially after the repeated 
warnings he had received from the 
Credit Men’s Association of his city,— 

relates an unhappy experience and sug- 
gests that the Crepir MonrtHLy give this 
notice repeatedly: No contract should 
ever be entered into with a collection 
agency for a fee in advance under an 
agreement or guaranty to collect a cer- 
tain portion of the accounts that have 
been charged off as uncollectible. 
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Proposed Amendments 
to N. A. C. M. Constitution 


(Continued from page 23) 


to give expression locally to the ideals 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and for the execution of the 
purposes set forth in its constitu- 
tion. Local associations shall not join 
together for the organization of state 
and district associations except on con- 
sent given by the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


A new article to be added to the Con- 


stitution to be designated as ARTICLE 
XX. 


ARTICLE XX 
INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION 


All investigation and _ prosecution 
work of the association shall be con- 
ducted by a special department to be 
known as “Department of Credit Jus- 
tice for the Suppression of Commercial 
Crime.” 


ARTICLE I, Sec. 2 of the By-Laws to 
be amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 2. In the absence of the presi- 
dent one of the vice-presidents shall be 
designated by him or the executive 
manager to preform all of the duties 
or the president. 


A new section to be added to Article 
IV of the By-Laws to be known as Sec. 
5 to read as follows: 


Sec. 5. The board of directors shall, 
at its annual meeting, designate three 
proxies who shall attend and vote at 
any meetings of stockholders of any 
corporation in which the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men may hold 
stock, and at any such meeting such 
proxies shall possess and may exercise 
any and all rights and powers incident 
to the ownership of said stock, which, 
as the owner thereof, the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men might have 
possessed and exercised if present. 
None of the proxies so designated shall 
be officers, clerks or employees of any 
corporation in which the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men shall hold 
stock. The board of directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
may instruct such proxies as to the 
persons for whom their votes shall be 
cast at any election of directors of any 
such corporations and the said proxies 
shall be bound by such instruction. 


ARTICLE IX of the By-Laws to be 


amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE 1X 


These By-Laws may be amended as 


provided for in Article XVIII of th 
Constitution. ‘ 
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BUSINESS 





New -- the L.B. Aluminum 


ledger tray -----. so light, so compact 
that any bookkeeper can carry it with ease 


account without removing the card 
from the tray. This drop side also 
makes provision for off-setting cards 
after posting until the daily balances 


Three cubic inches of steel 
weigh 10lbs. Three cubic inches 
of aluminum weigh but 3 lbs.— 


less than one-third the weight of 
steel. That’s why Library Bureau 
built their new ledger tray of 
highest quality aluminum. 


This new L. B. Alu- 
minum ledger tray is 
but 11% inches long. 
It weighs so little even 
when filled to capacity 
with cards and guides 
that any bookkeeper 
—even the frailest 
clerk—can carry it 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, Sub- 
ject and the Russell Index. 


have been proved—or for off-setting 
cards for credit reference. 


The sand blasted aluminum on 
the inside bottom of this tray pre- 


vents the ledger cards 
from slipping down. 


The compressor 
blocks when released 
hold the cards at a 
convenient working 
angle and when lock- 
ed hold the cards 
rigidly in place. 


without effort. It is so 3. Equipment, woodand steel : , 
chet it fits Card and Filing cabinets, card Write for full in- 

compact at 1 record desks and record safes. f . * 
as ll ormation regarding 
easilyinto even asma 4. Cards and Filing Supplies | the orices and sizes of 

safe. Cards, Guides, and Folders for e P ‘ 

every card and filing system. this new L. B. Alumi- 
The right hand side 5. Specialized Departments num ledger tray or 


of this ledger tray 
drops down so the 
operator can see the 
lowest line on any 


Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 


6. Special Services 
Analysis, Indexing andStatistical. 





stop at the nearest 
one of our 54 sales- 
rooms. Consult 
your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms in 54 principal cities of the United States, 
Franceand England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. ¥Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Card ledgers for every business 
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J. L. Solves a Cross-Word 
(Continued from page 20) 

sythe pulled himself together and then 
sprang to his feet. Ladson fumbled with 
his tobacco pouch as he tried to fill a 
stubby, time-worn pipe. 

“So that’s the game, eh?” Forsythe 
snarled. 

J. L. took a step forward, his jaw set. 

Suddenly Ladson was on his feet. That 
first puzzled expression had disappeared. 
Back in his weary brain the entire situ- 
ation flashed before him as clearly as a 
picture on the screen. 


“Yes, that’s the game!” he almost 
shouted. “I’ve got your number, -For- 
sythe. So it’s the business you wanted— 





Accountants’ and 


Auditors’ Manual 


442 Pages—200 Illustrations 


A convenient reference work for Accoun- 
tants, Auditors, Bookkeepers, Students, 
Clerks, Lawyers, Business Men, Executives, 
and all who have to do with the interpreta- 
tion or construction of financial statements. 
. Written by William A. Stone, Principal 
of the School of Commerce of the Interna- 
tidnal Correspondence Schools, in collabora- 
tion with 


J. LEE NICHOLSON, C.P.A. 
CHARLES J. NASMYTH, F.A.A., C.P.A. 
STUART CHASE, C.P.A. 

NELSON H. PROUTY, F.A.A., C.P.A. 

The section devoted to financial calculations will 
— e invaluable to bankers, brokers investors. 

‘ospective candidates for C.P.A. examinations can- 
not afford to be without the information given in 
the chapters containing examination suggestions. Men 
in business for themselves, or contemplating such a 
step, will find much practical and usable information 
in the sections on partnerships and corporations. 

442 pages—200 illustrations. awe. 
authoritative. A wonderful bargain at $2. 

Just mark and mail the c a the neces- 
sary amount of money a we'll send you this 
Accountants’ and Auditors’ Manual, or any other 
book or books you want by return mail. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
i ICURRA TIONS, conpesrousence 
Bex 3167, Scranton, Penna. 
I am enclosing $........, 
books 
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the machinery—my brains—eh! Well, 
they’re not on the auction block—not to- 
day. Not get out o’ here!” He took a 
step forward while his fingers contracted. 

For a second Forsythe looked from one 
to the other, and then he precipitately 
disappeared through the doorway.. 

Ladson sat down. For a moment 
neither man spoke. Then J. L. laughed 
and the contagion of his merriment broke 
the tension and the strained atmosphere 
of the office. 


“Old Ben F. went quick,” he chuckled. 


“Tll say so.” In a moment Ladson 
grew serious. “And you meant that tele- 
gram?” he finally asked. 

“Of course. Any man who will fight as 
you have and as you just did deserves 
help. Besides, I've looked over your 
statements. You’re as sound as a dollar-— 
that is, considering the gold mine in ycur 
new machine. We'll back you with a pre- 
payment of $25,000. That buys off For- 
sythe and gives you a chance at the banks. 
You can give us a chattel on the raw 
stock just to make it a real business 
transaction. All you need now is a snappy 
salesmanager.” 

“You applying?” Ladson asked quickly. 

J. L. smiled as he shook his head. “Not 
today, but there’s a boy in our office who 
needs the greater experience you can offer 
him—young Denny Darrow. We'll lend 
him to you ior a year—and then per- 
haps—” J. L. paused to wink—“we might 
want a part interest in the business.” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” Lad- 
son said, emphatically. 

That noon at lunch, he was in high 
spirits. 

“Are you serious about your aSsistant?” 
he questioned. 

“Absolutely—if the Chief doesn’t ob- 
ject. Of course, providing Denny gets 
over the cross-word fever.” He laughed 
merrily and Ladson joined him, 

“Say,” Ladson spoke, “I'll never forget 
the way Forsythe beat it. Excuse the 
pun, but I can’t help saying, your bolts 
made Forsythe bolt for the door.” 


J. L. made a wry face, and then sud- 
denly his expression changed. He wore a 
puzzled, curious look as if far back in 
some memory cell a thought was strug- 
gling for freedom. 


“By golly!” and he slapped the edge 
of the table until it shivered and the 
knives, forks and spoons jingled with 
zusto. “That’s it—I’ve got it! Thanks.” 
He hurriedly pulled an old envelope out 
of his pocket. He wrote on it rapidly. 

Ladson looked at him in astonishment. 

“Waiter!” J. L. called. “Send this to 
Western Union right away.” 


* * * * * * * 


Back at the Wellington plan: Denny 
drummed with his fingers on the edge of 
the desk. The day was dull, and he 
longed for greater activity. Once or twice 
his fingers reached under the blotter 
touching the unfinished and hidden cross- 
word puzzle, but each time he withstood 
the temptation. Softly, he hummed: 


“Ten thousand years seems a long, long 
time 
To wait for a dream to come true.” 


A stenographer handed him a telegram. 
He tore it open to read: 


“The word in five letters which means 
to. dashingly break away from restraint 
s B-O-L-T-S. Get ready to pack up your 
kit bag and move to Fort Wayne. Ladson 
needs a salesmanager. J. L. Rockney.” 
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House Collection Agency 


A DUMMY ocollect‘on agency, whose rea] 
identity is hidden, is sometimes set up 
by a concern to help in its collection work. 
From a credit executive in the instrument 
line comes a letter saying, “I should like 
very much to get in touch with any read- 
ers of the Crepit MonTHLY who have 
had experience in operat:ng a house col- 
lection agency.” 
Can you give him and the Monruty 
any information? 


A Credit Asset 
(Continued from page 17) 


The average jobber. or factory is in a 
position to offer, and usually gladly gives, 
wholesome counsel on business matters 
to its customers. Would it not be good 
business for firms to advise with their 
clients on this new subject, from both an 
altruistic and selfish point of view? 


America has a fire a minute, with an 
average loss of a thousand dollars in 
tangible property. The loss due to burned 
records is frequently estimated to equai, 
if not exceed, this property loss. A por- 
tion of tangible loss and practically all 
record loss occurs in business fires. All 
these destroy values in some form, re- 
flecting on solvency and credit worth. 


Your own experience may have been 
fortunate so far. But the law of ay- 
erages is against you. You can, however, 
do much to avoid the penalties of des- 
troyed records, both for yourself and 
those who give you your business. 

The largest manufacturers of men’s 
clothing in the world have written their 
thousands of merchant patrons urging 
them to protect their recwrds. The Ar- 
kansas Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
sent a bulletin to all members, along 
these lines. The Dakota Iron Store, 
wholesale hardware dealers of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., addressed all their salesmen 
telling of some losses they had just suf- 
fered due to loss of customers’ records 
and advising them to get their customers 
to keep their records in safes. The Whole- 
salers’ Association of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, sent out a protective letter to mer- — 
chants buying goods from any member 
of the association. 

These forward-looking efforts of firms 
and associations indicate the trend of the 
times. They have proven worth while to 
their sponsors. Similar steps by all who 
extend large credits would exert a force 
which could largely and quickly eliminate ~ 
such losses. One loss avoided would com- 
pensate many times for the cost of such 
activity. 

To make such work most effective, 
credit executives should not recommend 
to their customers “any old” protection. 
They should not be misguided by the mis- 
leading word “fireproof.” Record con- 
tainers, files, desks, and charge slip sys- 
tems are sold today on certification as to 
their various degrees of protection, and 
safes and vault doors are obtainable in 
certified and labeled grades of resistance 
to fire and heat. 

Record protective devices are most 
economically ard efficiently bought today 
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basis of proven need, as established 
by sonal survey of each particular situa- 
tion. Such analyses are obtainable with- 
out cost. Safe keeping products should 
not be sold only on the basis of their fit- 
ness to the particular problem involved. 
The record protection movement, while 
comparatively young, is rapidly reaching 
maturity because of the tremendous value 
now being disclosed and realized. Its im- 
rtance to credit men is obviously ex- 
ceeded only by its importance to firms 
who may themselves lose their records. 





The Blue Factory 
(Continued from page 29) 


zines, many not even unwrapped. There 
were no chairs. Hermann explained that 
he never sat to work. He called out an 
order to a boy, who came in with two 
straight chairs. The two men sat down, 
facing each other. 

After chatting about the icy weather 
and things in general for nearly half an 
hour, the old man heaved a deep sigh, 
and said, 

“Well, you have come about the ac- 
count, Mr. Taylor?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Hermann. But not as 
a collector.” 

“No?” the other was obviously in- 
credulous. 

“No. I’ve come to see if I can’t be of 
service. You have been a good customer 
of ours and we would like to help you. 
It’s to our mutual advantage. Naturally, 
we have to have our money just as you 
do yours.” 

“I have always paid my bills, Mr. Tay- 
lor. But now...... ” He finished with a 
shrug, half despondent, half defiant. 

“You're in a tight place?” 

“Tes.” 

“Well, the only chance I have of help- 
ing you is for you to be frank with me.” 

An expression of extreme distrust came 
over the old German’s features. Here, 
he thought, was someone trying to get 
his trade secrets. 

“I don’t want to know all the details 
of your business,” Taylor continued, sens- 
ing the other’s feelings, “but I can’t serve 
you unless I know something about what 
is wrong.” 

Stanley Taylor inspired confidence in 
most men. Hermann instinctively felt 
his caller’s honesty. Good qualities are 
seldom hidden in any man. But with 
Hermann, to let a stranger know about 
his business—the thought frightened him. 

The old man was not mistrustful by 
nature but circumstances had caused him 
to grow away from his fellow men. His 
oddities repelled many people. His bursts 
of wordy temper frightened some of his 
employees and made most of them dis- 
like him. Wrapped up in his business, 
heart and soul, he worked long hours 
and expected the same from everyone else. 
Learning frugality, through natural bent 
and hard necessity, he did not believe in 
high salaries. Most of his workers 
thought him a curmudgeon and a miser. 

Through an involved method of giv- 
ing orders he made himself very hard to 
understand. He therefore thought his 
employees stupid. And believing them 
stupid, he never asked their advice and 
never talked over matters of the busi- 
ness with them. Living in his factory, 
at first from economy and later. from 
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habit, he had ceased even to go out in the 
evenings. In him what most people 
thought was mistrust was merely re- 
ticence. 


But this wall had been pierced by Tay- 
lor’s readiness when the old man had fal- 
len on the ice and by his sincerity of 
manner in talking. It was terrible to 
Hermann to tell a stranger about one’s, 
business—but his situation was bad. This 
man couldn’t very well harm him. If he 
could help him. .... . Hermann made up 
his mind. 


“T understand,” he said, “you would like 
to look through the plant?” 


“If you will give me the privilege,” 
said Taylor. 


Because of Hermann’s many explana- 
tions, the tour occupied two hours. Then 
they returned to the office. Taylor had 
seen much, but had let the old man do the 
talking. It needed no expert to diagnose 
that factory. Waste, lack of planning, 
inadequate control would have been ob- 
vious to the most casual onlooker, and 
were only too clear to a man of Taylor’s 
keenness and experience. And yet the 


business had prospered for ten years and- 


had existed for fifteen. The products 
must have some worth, Taylor reasoned, 
or they could never have held any mar- 
ket. 


Again in the office, Taylor asked permis- 
sion to glance through some records. The 
sales book showed several interesting 
facts. The cost records were five years 
old, practically worthless. Production rec- 
ords were sketchy and hard to grasp. As 
Taylor looked through these vital sta- 
tistics, old Hermann became visibly ex- 
cited. Perhaps he had begun to think 
his visitor was a wizard who could re- 
habilitate his business by some necro- 
mancy. 


“Well?” He shot it out as soon as Tay- 
lor laid aside the records. 


“How many products do you make, Mr. 
Hermann ?” 


“About forty.” 
“How many sell?” 
“Why, they all sell.” 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks ...$10,313,830.00 
Loans on Bond and 


Mortgage ......... 1,218,500.00 
any hy eee 970,994.94 
Interest accrued ..... 101,428.72 
Premiums in course 

of collection ...... 1,584,473.27 
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National Liberty Insurance Company 
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Western Department: 709 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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Surplus to Policyholders January Ist, 1925, .......... . $5,503,663.25 « 
Surplus to Policyholders January Ist, 1924, .......... 


Increase in Net Surplus (after payment of dividends) . $1,000,770.06 
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“I mean in any quantities.” 


“There is more demand for two'of the 
items than for the others.” 


“Ever thought of dropping the others ?” 
“No,” admitted the manufacturer. 
“Tf I’m not mistaken, doing so wouldn’t 


seriously affect your income. Expenses 
might be cut this way and production 
might be increased.” 
“But they all sell at a profitable price.” 
“Hum. Ever have an audit?” 


“No, I have a bookkeeper. My em- 
pa are honest.” Hermann was a 
trifle indignant. 


“You have the old idea that an auditor 
is being merely a detective,” said Taylor, 
with a smile. “He may be that, but he is 
much more. An auditor is an impartial 
judge who reports the exact condition of 
a business from the evidence submitted 
him. His work benefits you not only di- 
rectly but indirectly as well. An appli- 
cant for credit who can present an audited 
report of his standing gains just that 
much strength. I don’t want to seem 
preachy, Mr. Hermann, but the observa- 
tion preceding an audit report form that 
I am familiar with is so good that I al- 
ways remember it. It is something like 
this: ‘Large assets are not always neces- 
sary to the creation of credit. What is 
more desirable is, that credit be in a 
relative proportion to the actual assets.’ 
You know, I am sure, Mr. Hermann, that 
the giver of credit is a contributor of 
capital, and becomes, in a certain sense, 
a partner of the debtor; and, as such, 
the giver ot credit has a natural right to 
complete information of the debtor’s con- 
dition at all times.” 


Hermann was impressed. “I never 
thought of that side of it before,” he 
admitted. 


“Many men don’t. But if creditor and 
debtor aren’t partners, there may be a 
smash.” 

“Maybe so, Mr. Taylor. But you 
haven’t yet told me how to pay my bills.” 

Taylor paused a moment before reply- 
ing. “It isn’t done as easily as that, Mr. 
Hermann,” he answered. “I couldn't, 
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from what facts I have been able to gather, 
give you enough detailed information to 
get you on your feet. You need an adu 
tor and a manager.” 

The old man’s pride snapped out, “I 
have run this business for fifteen years, 
Mr. Taylor!” 

“But you are in tight place now.” 

“Perhaps it is temporary.” 

“It won't be unless you make radical 
changes,” Taylor insisted. “Let me illus- 
trate: The shipping room was the last 
department we visited. It will serve as 
an example of your plant.” 


“Yes.” 


“The men were loading cases on motor 
trucks. It must have taken those two 
men and the truck driver three minutes 
to load one case.” 


“They are loafers! I cannot make them 
work!” the manufacturer exclaimed. 

“Not altogether loafers. It’s partly ar- 
rangement. Your shipping room is below 
street level inside your yard and above 
street level on the sidewalk. There is no 
opening except into the yard. That means 
that all heavy cases have to be trucked 


up an incline, hoisted by crane— or by 
several men—onto the truck. Further- 
more, every truck has to stop and wait 
for the gates to be opened before driving 
in. Now if you had a doorway in the 
street side and a platform built there, it 
would be practically flush with the trucks. 
It would save time and money.” 


“It is impossible.” The old man’s fiery 
temper rose. To think that a stranger 
should dare to tell him, Otto Hermann, 
how to run his. business! 


“That’s too bad. You need much re- 
arrangement of just that sort.” 

h ttodern nonsense—efficiency they call 
it!’ 

“Think of it as common sense, Mr. 
Hermann.” Taylor rose to go. “I’ll drop 
in again to-morrow morning. If you are 
interested I’ll make my recommendations 
a little more in detail. Good morning.” 


That afternoon the Irish shipping clerk 
was frightened into unwonted silence by 
being told that the boss wanted to see 
him. 

The next morning, Taylor had hardly 
entered old Hermann’s office, before the 
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A MESSAGE 


From 115 Executives 


Protection I< 1924 the LOUISVILLE CREDIT MEN’S,ASSOCIATION supplied evidence resulting in the 


Against 
Fraud for the protection of its members. 


Safe Handling 0 1924 the LOUISVILLE IT MEN'S 
of Deubtfal © #2800 has 
Accounts 


liquidation was necessary. estates were 
handled at a low cost, paying larger divi- 
dends to creditors. 


Helpful The LOUISVILLE CREDIT MEN'S ASSO- 
are CIATION is affiliated with the NATIONAL 
Legislation ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, and 
through their joint efforts the National Bank- 
ruptcy Law, False Statement Law, Bulk § 
Law, “Cold Cheek” Act and others 
important have been passed, thus saf. 
ing commercial activities. 


The LOUISVILLE CREDIT MEN'S ASSO- 
CIAT! s taaton, 


direct supervision of a Board 

representative business then. Membership in 
the local Association affiliates you with the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT 
i, composed of 31,000 members in 138 
THE DUES ARE BUT $25.00 A 


MEN, 
cities. 
YEAR. 
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* conviction of four men who flooded this market with.orders for the purpose of defrauding cred- 
itors. The Asgociation is vigorous in the prosecution of cominercial crime, and maintains a fund 


Reducing In 1924 the LOUISVILLE CREDIT MEN'S 
Credit ASSOCIATION, through its Interchange De- 
Losses partment, furnished more than 120,000 credit 

reports to manufacturers, jobbers and bank- 

ers. This co-operation reduced credit losses. 


The LOUISVILLE CREDIT MEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION sponsors a course in Credit Man- 
agement at the Louisville Institute of Tech- 
nology of the Y.M.C. A. This course covers 
Credits and Collections, Business Economics, 
Banking, Higher Accounting, Commercial 
Law and Effective Business Letter Writing. 
The Association conducts monthly meetings 
and furnishes educational, instructive and in- 
formative business literature to members. 


In order that the Association may expand and 
continue its vigorous efforts toward elimi- 
nating the commercial crook, supplying cred- 
it information from the books of its members 
and otherwise safeguarding the business in- 
terests of the community, it is necessary that 
the membership be Substantially increased. 
We want those eligible to membership to join 
us who are already associated in the-work 
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LovIsviILLE Rartn’ To Go! 


Photograph of a full-page advertisement. in‘ the 


successful membership cam, 


famous Louisville Courier-Journal, part of a 


nm under the leadership of F. M. Matthews, D. H. Ewing’s Sons, 
chairman of the membership committee of the Louisville Association of Credit Men. " 


Cut The Cost 
of Your Printing 


Here is a machine that will enable you 
to turn out thousands of letters, bulle- 
tins, circulars, office forms and shop 
forms at only a fractional cost of 
other printing methods. With it you 
can print typewriting, handwriting, 
ruled lines or illustrations quickly, ac- 
curately and inexpensively. You can 
save money. You can save time. You 
can speed up your work. And now 
we offer to send you this machine on 
10 days’ free trial if you will just sign 
the coupon. 


ROTOSPAER 


The Rotospeed is a simple, easily 
operated duplicating machine that gives 
faithful reproduction of anything that 
can be typed, ruled, drawn or written 
—without the use of type or cuts. 
The operator simply writes, traces or 
draws on stencil paper, attaches the 
stencil to the machine and turns the 
crank. In just a few minutes sev- 
eral hundred neat, well printed copies 
are ready for the mail or for office and 
shop distribution. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Sign the coupon and we will send you a 
completely equipped Rotospeed for ten days’ 
free trial. Then see what it will do for you. 
See the quality and quantity of work it 
turns out. See the money it will save in the 
cost of your printing. est the machine in 
every possible way for ten days and then de- 
cide whether you want to keep it or not. 


Only $53.50 


If you decide to keep the Rotospeed the 
cost is only $53.50. f you don’t want it 
send it back and the trial will have cost you 
nothing. Can you think of a fairer offer? 
Sign and mail the coupon now and we will 
ship you the complete Rotospeed by express. 
With it we will send you copies of ideas that 
have made and saved thousands of dollars for 
Rotospeed users, There is no cost or obliga- 
tion to you when you make this test. It may 
be the means of saving you hundreds of 
do'lars. Send for the machine today. 


The Rotospeed Co., 
193 Fifth Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





































THe RotosPeep Co., 
193 5th Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Send me complete 
Zotospeed machine and 
free trial equipment. 
Also send me samples of 
ideas that I can use. After 
ten days 1 will send you 
$53.50 or return the machine. 
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old man said, “Mr. Taylor, you were 
right. I asked the shipper and he backed 
up everything you said. If you were 
right in that I’d like to hear what else 
you have to say.” 

“I have recommended: a detailed audit 
and a good man to help you manage your 
business. You are a chemist more than a 
business man.” 

_ Hermann smiled a httle sadly. “Some- 
times,” he said, “I think I am just an old 
man. But if you think there is a good 


chance to straighten this out I’ll be glad to 
do as you say.” 


“Business to-day is a stiff fight,” Tay- 
lor remarked. “You must be armed with 
facts. A detailed audit will give you 
your first real facts. A good man will 


know how to apply them and also how to 
get others.” 


“Perhaps I might be able to borrow 
some money, maybe on mortgage, and pay 
off my old debts.” 


“Don’t use all of it for that. Always 
make at least a part of the money you 
borrow do real constructive work. That’s 


the best way to make it pay for its in- 
terest.” 


“Use part for building up business and 
reserve?” the old man suggested. 


“That’s it! And another thing. It 
wouldn’t hurt to send your creditors a 
copy of your audit report. It will show 
them not only that you are on the square, 
but that you are facing the facts. Per- 
haps, then, you can arrange a series of 
interest bearing notes which can be paid 
from your receipts. Your fresh capital 
might be used to rebuild credit and to ex- 
pand. It needs a lot of hard work, but 
your products are good and I think you 
can increase your business without in- 
creasing your overhead.” 


Otto Hermann listened intently. No 
one had ever told him any business truths 
before. No one had ever taken enough 
interest in him to care much what hap- 
pened to his business. The attitude of 
this man Taylor, virtually a stranger, 
amazed him. His idea of business had al- 
ways been one of a tooth and nail fight 
by separated, isolated individuals. He had 
heard vaguely of co-operation in business, 
but this was the first time he had ever 
come in personal contact with it. 


“I’ve said about all I can say, Mr. Her- 
mann, except that, in our case I'll be re- 
sponsible for declaring a temporary mor- 
atorium on the old account. But I'll ex- 
pect cash with your orders until that is 
straightened out.” 

“That is all right.” 


“Then I'll run along. I can make the 
afternoon train.” Taylor got up. He held 
out his hand to the old German, whose 
responsive clasp tried to convey some of 
the gratitude he felt. 


“Mr. Taylor, I wish to apologize for 
losing my temper yesterday.” The words 
came hard, but were just that much more 
valued by the visitor. 


“Don’t, Mr. Hermann. Most men get 
mad when you try to help them adjust 
their businesses. But they never question 
your right to sue them for money due 
you.” 


The old man pondered on that last re- 
mark, after Taylor had gone. Thinking 
of the things he had been told and the at- 


titude of Taylor, Otto Hermann felt his” 


self-respect return to him and, with it, 
some of the old fighting spirit he had 
known in younger days. His step was 
almost buoyant as he walked to the letter 
box on the corner, that same evening, and 
mailed two letters, one to a firm of audi- 
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Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 111 


William St., New York 


Issues policies against 


Fire Marine Tornado 
Transportation Hazards 


Earthquake Flood Hail Explosion 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Etc. 


JANUARY ist, 1925 


Assets as of January Ist, 1924 - 


Capital --- 


Surplus to Policyholders 
All other Liabilities - - 


E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-President 
W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 


- $60,654,703.06 

3,500,000.00 
23,310,623.92 
37,344,079.14 


. D. Lester, Vice-President 
. L. Lindsay, Secretary 
A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 


J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. & Secy. G. C. Owens, Ass’t. Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary 


tors which Taylor had recommended and 

the other to a newspaper, containing an 

advertisement for a general manager. 
i ie 


About a year later Stanley Taylor was 
chatting with Marsden, the Real-Oil sales 
manager. 


“Say,” said Marsden, “you know that 
old duck Hermann? Saw him the other 
day. He asked after you, and his man- 
ager gave me another big order.” 


“Fine,” replied Taylor, “and he always 
discounts in ten days, too.” 


Positions Wanted 
CREDIT MANAGER—Age 43. Twenty 
years’ banking and financial experience. 
Competent to take charge of office cor- 
respondence, auditing, etc. Would start 
at $3,000 to make good connection. First 
class references as to character, efficiency 
and personality. Address Advertisement 
1042. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE—University back- 
ground and excellent record_in large 
and diversified accounts. Especially 
well experienced in textiles. Gentile. 
Has the habit of hard work and can get 
results. At present employed. Best 
credentials. Address Advertisement 1043. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Young woman de- 
sires position as credit executive or 
assistant. Well educated. Twelve years 
business experience. Can manage an of- 
fice, check credits; expert bookkeeper 
and correspondent. Salary $2,000. Ad- 
dress Miss M. Ochs, 137 E. 26th St., New 
York City. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANA- 
GER—Several years’ experience with 
manufacturing corporations selling na- 
tionally, also experienced office manager 
and accountant. Desires location in 
North, Central or West Coast States. 
Age 28, married. References supplied. 
Address Advertisement 1044. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE OR ASSISTANT— 
Ten years’ experience with large silk 
commission house, handling silks, rib- 
bons, cotton goods, etc. Have large fol- 
lowing among jobbers, retailers and cut- 
ting-up trades. Can check credits, an- 
alyze financial statements, interview cus- 
tomers seeking credits, take care of 
correspondence, etc. Address Adver- 
tisement 1045. 


POSITION “WANTED — Foreign 
pau Xport manager or foreign 
salesman; desires @xport nagership of 
a firm ee an aggressive ex- 
tension of its sales in the foreign field, 
or active sales canvassing. 
Mexico and the Caribbean, on a salary 
plus commission basis. ossesses the 
natural qualifications and practical ex- 
perience for either position, has a wide 
acquaintance among the export frater- 


tariff 


Preferably 








nity of New York and is familiar with 
their trade problems and policies, do- 
mestic and foreign; has traveled com- 
mercially in Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
the West Indies, Engiand and Nether- 
lands; handles Spanish readily and has 
a eee knowledge of French and 
German; is thoroughly familiar with 
sources of foreign trade information. 
Ready to throw his entire energy and 
personality into at a given line 
of American merchandise in a selected 
foreign territory. Age 31; college de- 
gree; American born; at present em- 


ployed. References. Address Advertise- 
ment 1046 


CREDIT MAN—Capable, experienced and 
executive ability. References. Address 
Advertisement 1047. 


EXECUTIVE CREDIT MANAGER—De- 
sires a responsible executive connection. 
Over two years’ broad experience in ac- 
counts, credits and office management. 
Age 34; Christian; highest credentials. 
Address Advertisement 1048. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXECU- 
TIVE OR ASSISTANT—Middle aged man 
capable of taking full responsibility. 
Twenty years’ experience in credits, col- 
lections, office manager, auditor and in 
charge of books and finances, desires 
permanent position where steady work, 
integrity and attention to duties will be 
appreciaed. Best references. Address 
Advertisement 1049. - 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Married man, eighteen years’ experi- 
ence in higher branches of accounting, 
and domestic and foreign credit an 
collection work, wishes connection of- 
fering broader opportunity than present 
position affords. Qualified to take en- 
tire charge of accounting and credit de- 
parments. Address: WR, Box 61, Station 
A, Hartford, Conn. 


Help Wanted 


CREDIT MAN AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MANAGER for wholesale jobbing con- 
cern. Address in own handwriting, stat- 
ing age, qualifications, experience and 
salary expected. Address Advertisement 
1050. 





Finishing the Job 


HE American Legion Weekly prints 
this dialogue relating to banking 
credit: ; 
“How’s this ?”-asked the lawyer, “you've 
named six bankers in your will to be 
bearers. Of course, it’s all right; but’ 
wouldn’t you rather choose friends wi 
whom you are on better terms?” 
“No, Judge, that’s all right. Those fel- 
lows have carried me for so long they 
might as well finish the job.” 
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Addresses Wanted 


BASTONE, M., formerly of Gary, Indiana. 
BELLAMY, J. R., formerly of Carthage, 
Texas. 

COLEMAN, C. E., Spomnanty conducted a 
drug store under the style of Coleman 
Drug Store, Wetumka, Oklahoma. Pre- 
viously was a contractor and promoter 
of real estate at Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 


CRUTCHER, W. H., paint contractor, 
formerly located at 2210 Warren Street 
and also 210 Lane Street, Dallas, Texas. 
DAVIS, R. D., owner of the Hasse Gar- 
age, Hasse, Texas, 

DICK, THOS. N., a plumber, formerly of 
Winnipeg, Canada. Left for Long 
Beach, California. 

EMBO PROCESS & ENGRAVERS, form- 
erly operated by Benjamin Malta, Charles 
Elias and Meret Maltz, at 8 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 

GIBBS, W. M., formerly operated the 
Corner Drug Store, at Haxtun, Colorado. 
Later connected with the Sun Drug 
Company, of Denver, Colorado. 
GILLIAM, C. W., formerly operated a 
saw mill under name of Shell Lake Lum- 
ber Company, at Earle, Arkansas, Later 
employed by a pump and mill supply 
frm in Memphis, Tenn. 

GOLD OUTLET SHOP, recently located 
at 1840 Second Avenue, New York City. 
GONYN, W. O., formerly located at Dun 
Center, North Dakota. Now supposed to 
be somewhere in Wyoming. 

HATCHER, EARL H., formerly operated 
the H & W Garage, New Richmond Pike 
and Three Mile Road, California, Ohio. 
Later connected with the Central Garage 
at 649 South Brook Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

JACOBS, J., 233 Hollywood Avenue, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 

JOY, HARTMAN & COMPANY, formerly 
located at 1665 Bellefontaine Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

JUENGLING, WALTER, formerly at 1935 
West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
LETRIS, GEO., 2920 Kensington Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEVESQUE, F. A., formerly proprietor 
¢ o Art Novelty Shoppe, at Mt. Kisco, 


MANOLAS & COULOURIS, operating as 
Candyland, at 333 Steinway Avenue, 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY POTATO GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, formerly located at Hights- 
town, New Jersey. 


OBRINE, JAMES, formerly of Ruth, 
Nevada. Also goes under name of 
James Roche, when last heard of was 
operating a shoe repair shop at Oak- 
ridge, Oregon. 

PACKARD RADIO SUPPLY CO., operat- 
ed by Benjamin Maltz, at 40 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PUCCIO, MRS. E., formerly located at 
7822 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, es 


ROSENTHAL, MRS. ROSE, formerly at 
645 Tremont Avenue, New York City. 


STANDFORD, J. E., former] of 638 
Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. . 


SMART, MERRITT, farmer and fertili- 
zer dealer, formerly located near Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., in the town of East 
Hartford. 


STIVERS, C. J., trading as Thomas Auto 
Supply, 533 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City. 

SWANSON, GEO., plumber and steamfit- 
ter, formerly of Winnipeg, Canada. 


TINGLE, JOHN, a plumber, formerly of 
St. James, Manitoba. Believed to be in 
the United States. 


TOGGERY, THE, operated by J. W. 
Smith, President, and R. S. Taylor, Gen- 
eral Manager, at Elk Garden, West 
Virginia. 


Information Wanted 


Letter of authority issued by the Em- 
erson Brantingham Implement Company 
to their salesman, Mr. J. S. Grinstevedt, 
Was stolen and someone who obtained 
the letter is impersonating Mr. Grin- 
Stevedt. If he shows up with a letter of 
authority, exercise due caution and 
notify the Taptneee Company at their 
Minneapolis, inn. branch. 


A. W. TOMPSON, a young man actin 
as a salesman has disappeared wit 
samples Seseneag to one of our mem- 
bers. Claims to live with his people at 
& bogus address at Dallas, Texas. If 
he shows up to any member, he will 
Please notify this office. : 


Radio Sets on Easy Terms To 


Keep Young Men on Farms 


Financing the purchase of radio re- 
ceiving sets to keep young men on the 
farms has become a specialty of a North 
Dakota banker, reports Executive Man- 
ager J. H. Tregoe, of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, just returned 


from a trip through the Middle West. 


In the course of his observations on 
conditions in Iowa, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, he says that most of the large 
number of bank failures recently in this 
section “reflect poor banking methods 
and an economic situation that estab- 
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lished the law of the survival of the 
fittest in the banking field. During 1924 
Iowa had a very large number of bank 
failures. The Dakotas likewise suffered 
just prior to 1924. Nebraska has also 
had a large number of bank failures, but 
the Deposit Guarantee Law of that State 
has prevented some -disasters. Of the 
banks that have stood the test, deposits 
as a whole have largely increased. 

“One enterprising banker when con- 
fronted with the problem of keeping the 
young men in rural districts content to 
remain at home and work the farms, 
devised the unique plan of financing the 
purchase of radio sets. The idea was 
met with enthusiasm and has been very 
successful.” 
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Visible Records 


To keep your records alive and up-to-date; 
to clear out the old, inactive and useless 
parts; to make your business records as clear 
as your mind; and keep before you new, live 
iniormation that demands and gets profitable 
action: 


You need Flex-Site speed 

Reference—in three seconds. 

Posting—ready for entry in three seconds. 

Indexing—any typewriter will print legible 
indexing on the wide visible margin—as 
quick as addressing. 

New Sheets—inserted anywhere in six sec- 
onds, The Flex-Site Shift opens the space 
automatically. 

New Divisions—can be added anywhere. 


New Units—without confusion and loss of 
time. 


When you put this Flex-Site speed into 
your records, your clerical cost goes down— 
way down—far enough to pay for the equip- 
ment, and in a very short time. Flex-Site 
saves its cost and earns its keep. 


SERVICE 


To get the full benefit from this new rec- 
ord-keeping equipment, send one of your im- 
portant record forms to our Methods Depart- 
ment and tell them about the purpose of the 
record. You will receive without obligation 
some real facts that will interest you. Ask 
for circular No. 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT CO. 


226 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Visible Records Equipment Company, 
226 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send us Flex-Site circular No. 
155 and information — rec- 
ords, attached or described below. 


Kind of record 
Number .. 
Purpose 


Address 
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~an Adjustment Servi ce Station’ 


‘HE National Association of Credit Men, through its Ad- 
justment Bureaus, extends a helping hand to business in 


every section of the United States. 
LEGENDS ON y. - s 


: Eighty “Service Stations”’—there is one near you, or near that 
a —, case that is bothering you—stand ready to conduct personal 
not handling Personal investigations or make adjustments of a debtor’s condition; to 
a handle serve in a fiduciary capacity in friendly adjustments of any 
Collections. character, except bankruptcies, for the good of all creditors; to 















serve in a fiduciary capacity in bankruptcies, in addition to attend- 
ing hearings even though a representative of the Bureau is not 
receiver or trustee; to handle collections in their respective cities 
or forward them. (See legend to left.) 

Collection Items are received by a Bureau with the understanding 
that should developments indicate the necessity of action for all 
creditors, the interest of one shall be subservient to all.. Each 
claim submitted should be accompanied by complete data and 
instructions. 

Here is your opportunity to help yourself and serve the cause 
of efficient credit methods. Make use of it. For further infor- 
mation, write National Adjustment Bureau Dept. 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York 






————— 
- - / 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


NATIONAL ASS'N 
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ALABAMA—Mobile—415-416 State Office Chas. E. French, Chairman, care Cadillac Philadelphia—1502-1512 North American 
Bidg. J. G. Goodman, Mgr.; Pres., H. Machinery Co. Bldg. David A. Longacre, Mgr.; Jno. T. 
F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro. Co. Grand Rapids—450 Houseman Bldg. H. L. Brown, Jr., Chairman, Haines, "Jones & 
CALIFORNIA—Los_ Angeles—Los Angeles Boggs, Sec’y-Mgr.; Bert Saunders, Chair- Cadbury Co. 
Wholesalers Board of Trade, Higgins Bldg. man, Gallmeyer- Livingston Co. Pittsburgh—1213 Chamber of Commerce 
F. C. De Lano, Mgr.; Pres., H. Flatau, MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers Bu- Bidg. H. M. Oliver, es F. M. Weikal, 
M. A. Newmark & Co. (AB) reau, Inc., 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. E. G. Chairman, care A. J. Logan Co. 
San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & Robie, Mgr.; C. H. Whitmore, Chairman, RHODE ISLAND — Providence — Providenc, 
Credit Association, 673 Spreckles or Gowan-Lenning-Brown Co. (B) Gas Co. Bldg. Harry R. Morrissey, Com 
Carl O. Retsloff, Mer.; , Pres., Minneapolis—See St. Paul, missioner; R. S. Potter, Chairman, Paw- 
Burns, Klauber-Wangenheim Co. (A B) St. Paul—The Northwest Jobbers Credit tucket Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sen onneiienntene ¢ tot. “, San paren, a at Ee St. Paul, (A) 
rancisco, 444 Market St., G, . Brain- inn. ; ar gr . C. Rodg- SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
ard, Sec’y; Pres., W. B. Maxwell, Blake, ers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C. D. MacLaren, Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 210 Capers 
Moffitt & _— wee controlled but affili- care ee Ozmum Kirk Company. (B) Bldg. U. C. Bentley, Mgr. ; Perry Woods, 
ated with, the S. A, of C. M. (A B) MISSOURI—Kansas City—Missouri Valley Pearce, Woods Co., Chairman. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—W on— Int oe & Adjustment Bureau, 315 TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—809 Broad St. J. 
727 Colorado Bidg. R. Preston S ealey, Hall Bldg. A. E. Adam, Mer. ; Ca, H. McCallum, Mgr.; G. W. McDonald, 
Sec’y; Chairman, Frank W. White, Nat. Ross Crutcher, Nichols ire Sheet Chairman, Davenport Hosiery Mills. 
Elec. Co, : Hdwe. Co. Knoxville—American National Bank Bldg. 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville—37 W. Adams. St. St. Joseph—See Kansas City. W. E. Bybee, Mer.; = E. Bickley, 
A. Brown, Mgr.; J. W. Pettyjohn, St. Louis—510 Locust St. Orville Living- Bickley Clo. Co., Chairm 
Covington Co., Chairman. ston, Mgr.;  ~amate W. E. Tarlton, Memphis—668 Randolph Bide. E. N. Dietler, 
Tampa—5 Roberts Bldg. Ss. B. Owen, Mgr. ; 3 Brown Shoe Co. Mgr.; A. S. Ullathorne, Chairman, Currie 
N. M. McLeran, airman, care C. B. MONTANA-WYOMING A. C. am McGraw Co. (B) 
Witt Co. —Box 1184, Raymond Hough, M Nashville—805 Stahlman Bldg. Chas. H. 
GEORGIA—Atlanta—300 Chamber of Com- W. A. Blume, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Warwick, Mgr.; Chairman, C. P. Wilson, 
merce Bldg. C. L. Williamson, Mgr.; J. H. Pres. Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Co. 
Sutton, < irman, J. K. Orr Shoe Co. Butte—116 W. Parks St. J. M. Evans, Jr., TEXAS—Austin—P. O. Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. 
ss 3-15 Lamar Bidg. W. B. Oliver, Mer. (B) ao Bewley, Mgr.; Pres., Geo. W. Tod. 120 
P, H. Dunbar, Chairman, care Clark Great Falls—Northern Montana Association East Fourth St., Austin, Texas. (AB) 
Milling Co. of Credit Men, 215-17 Ford Bldg. C. L. Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Inter- 
; Savannah—Box 1316, L. R. ta, Mgr. ; Voelker, Manager; E. L. Strobehn, Chair- change Bureau, Suite 724-25 Santa Fe 
- Chairman, C. M. Chandler, Jr., I. Epstein man, Montana Flour —— Pn Bldg. Vernor Hall, Mgr.; & H. Dollison, 
3st ae & Bros. Co. M : NEBRASKA—Lincoin—See Chairman, Perkins D G. 
te Da econ City National Bank Omaha—411 ates Bigg G. P. Horn, El Paso—Tri-State Astciation ot Credit Men 
5 Bldg. L. Streeter, Mgr. ; = - N. David- Mgr.; Chairman, E. russell, Armour 622-3 Caples Bld . E. Hodges, Acting 
son, skis, Davidson & Co & Co. Mgr.; Pres., O. & McConnell, Crombie & 
y’ ILLINOIS—Chicago—Suite 944, 1st Nat'l NEW JERSEY—Newark—North Jersey Asso- Co. 
“ Bidg., 38 So, Dearborn St. Mgr., ciation of Credit Men, 760 Broad St, Houston—315-6 First National Bank Bldg. 
‘ ~~! Evans; C. D. Craig, Horine & Room 11. G. A. Boyce, Mgr.; A. C. Chas. De Sola, Mgr.; Chairman, M. R. 
Bowsy Co., Chairman. ae Chairman, Johnston & Murphy. ‘ Robson, The Schuhmacher ce. eee 
an Antonio—313 Alamo ation 
Oe Oia A fe Murray, Mecict. NEW YORK—Buffalo—704-705 Erie County Bldg. Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr.; Chair- 
. ° ’ ° 
land Grocery Co. (AB) D. Yohneea, ‘Chairman, care Wen, i. 7G, bee aS ee © Se 
INDIANA—Evansville—607-610 Old National Walker & Co. UTAH—Salt Lake City—Inter Mountain As- 


Bldg. C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. ; Pi ; 
Bank Bldg. 5 Howard Saberton, stig NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—21 So. Col- sociation of Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 


Piow Company. lege St., L. S. Sloop, Mgr. aS O. Sheckell, Mgr.; Chairman G. 
















































OH1IO—Cincinnati—Citizens National Bank M. Nichols, Salt Lake Hardware Co. 

% Indiana paapetin 500 Peoples Bank ae Ww. L. Bldg. John L. Richey, Mgr.; Edw. G. VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—405 Lynch Bldg. 
Wright ; President, John- Schultz, Chairman, L. K. LeBlond “Ma- Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr.; Chairman, 
son, Acme- vans Co. chine Tool Co. Jno. H. Davis, Craddock-Terry Co. : 

South ots . M. S. Bldg. G. W. Cleveland—322 Engineers Bldg. Hugh Wells, Norfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater Associa- 
carton. H, Heiman, Kawneer Mgr.; S. E. Gross, Chairman, The Foote- tion of Credit Men, 1210 Nat’l Bank of 

ig. Co., Mice, Mich., President. Burt Co. Commerce Bldg. Shelton N. Woodard, 

IOWA -Cedar Rapids—504 Mullin Bldg. C. F. Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange Mer.; Chairman, M. S. Payne, Kingan 
Luberger, Mgr.; Geo. LaMotte; arfield- & Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg. & Co. 

Pratt-Howell Co., Chairman J. E. Fagan, Mgr.; Chairman, Raymond Richmond—211-212 Broadway Natl. Bank 

Davenport—First Nat. Bank Bldg. H. B. Link, Ohio Natl. Bank. Bidg. J. P. Abernethy, Mer.; Pres., 
Betty, Mar.; eg wie) laser, In- Dayton—709 Schwind Bldg. Paul _ L. J. F. Wood, Richmond Dry Goods 
dependent Bakin Schneider, Sec.; Standard Register Co.; Chairman, os Fensom, Watkins- Cotrell 

Des Moines—812 Gay XN Naw Yeats Bldg. Pres. Lloyd Van Dyne, Winters Nat. Co. 

Don E, Neiman, Mer.. W. E. Muir, Luthe ank. WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants 
Hdwe. Co., Chairman. Toledo—National Bldg. Geo. B. Cole, Mgr.; Association, 314 Colman Bldg. H. S. 

Ottumwa—Phoenix Trust Bldg. Wm. A. J. V. Davidson, Chairman, Davidson Gaunce, Sec’y-Treas.; Pres., F. A. God- 
Hunt, Mer. Lumber Co. frey, Pioneer Fruit Co. (B) 

Sioux Coo Ti Bldg. J. B. Mur- Youngstowh—1105 Mahoning Bank Bidg. Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 
phy, Lucey, Asst. Mgr.; H, B. Doyle, Mgr.; Chas. Johnson, Chair- 718 Realty Bldg. J. D. Meikle, Mgr.; Pres. 
Siem L. aig Armour & Co. man, The Rose & "Johnson Co. (B) J. W. Graham, J. W. Graham & Co. 

KANSAS—Wichita—901 First National Bank OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—713 Hersko- Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of Tacoma, 
Bidg. M. E. Garrison, Mgr.; J. B. House, witz Bldg. A. L. Smith, Mgr.; C. -H. 802 Tacoma Bldg. E. B. Lung, Sec’y- 
Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Gro- Hogan, Chairman, care Carroll, Brough & Mgr.; Pres., Walter Ely, Henningsen 
cery Company. (B) Robinson, Creamery Co. B) 

KENTUCKY—Lexington—412 Fayette Nat. Tulsa—420-21 Central Natl. Bank Bldg. V. WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 
Bank Bldg. John D. Allen, Mgr.; J. W. P. Wilson, Mgr.; J. H. Mitchell, care of Va. Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 
Parrish, Chairman, care Van Deren Hdwe. Goodner-Mitchell Co. Union Bank Bldg. U. R. Hoffman, Megr.; 
Co. (AB) OREGON—Portland—671 Pittock Bldg. G. W. Chairman, C. C. Gribble, Waldo Candy 

Louisville—3rd Floor, Rengen T° s Ingram, Mer.; Executive Secretary, W. Co. 

Schneider, Mgr.; V. F. Kimbel hairman, Redman; E. Don Ross, National Director, Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Ballard & Ballard. 5 care Irwin Hudson Co., Chairman. Bureau, 1026 Fourth Ave. E, V. Town- 

LOUISIANA—New_ Orleans—608 Louisiana PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown—Lehigh Valley shend, Mgr.; Chairman, C. B. Park, 
Bldg. T. J. Bartlette, Supt.;° George Association of Credit Men, 403 Hunsicker Fister-Thornburg Hdwe. Co. 

Grundman, Chairman, Albert Mackie Co. Bldg. J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr.; Geo. T. WISCONSIN—Milwaukee—1115 Wills Bldg. 
MARY LAND—Baltimore—I. L. Morningstar, Haskell, Chairman, care Bethlehem Brick J. H. Marshutz, Mgr.; Chairman, John 
Sec.-Mgr., 301 West Redwood St., H. W. Co., Bethlehem, Pa, Zaumeyer, care Phoenix Hosiery Co. 

Bennett. Chairman, care Baltimore Assn. Johnstown—Box 905. R. H. Coleman, Mer.; Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 

of Credit Men. (A) E. F. McGinley, Anderson Paper & Twine A. C. M., Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—136 Federal St. Co. C. W. Shekey, Megr.; Chairman, John 

H. A. Whiting, sec’y., Charles Fletcher, New Castle—322 Safe Deposit & Trust Co. Rose, Kellogg National Bank. 

Chairman, care Cumner Jones Co. (B) Bldg. Roy M. Jamison, Mgr.; W. F. Oshkosh—Room 6-7, 76 Main St. Chas. D. 

MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First Natiorial Moody, Chairman, care G. W. Moody & Breon, Mgr.; Louis Schriber, Old Com- 
Bank Bldg. O. A. Montgomery, Mgr. ; Son. (AB) 





mercial Nat, Bank, Chairman. 
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~loday, Business Asks The Coedit Man 


HEN a new policy is to be formed or a 

radical change adopted, business must 

be guided by men schooled by basic 
laws and principles. Modern business turns 
to the Credit Man because the man who 
knows credits, knows business. 


Throughout the whole of American Business 
young men are entering credit work as a 
training for a general business career. Al- 
most ninety per cent of modern business is 
done on credit or with credit instruments. 
Naturally, the men who master this vital sub- 
ject go to the very heart of business 
procedure. 


But the man who would succeed in the 
credit world must get above the routine 
of his profession. He must be con- 
stantly broadening his perspective of 
the field. He must know the his- 
tory of business, the economic 
laws that underlie it, the forces 
that are constantly shaping 
and reshaping it. Such de- 
mands call for training— 
special training under 
authoritative direc- 

tion. 


The National In- 


stitute of Credit 
is providing 


Dr. JoHN WHYTE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Dept. 10, 
41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 


desired) 


“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 





this training for business men the country 
over through its Home Study Courses in 
Credits and Collections and Basic Economics. 
These courses are prepared and conducted 
with two specific purposes in mind: to help 
the credit man in his everyday problems and 
to prepare him for the bigger and more re- 
sponsible work falling upon his shoulders 
today. 

Each course is prepared by men engaged in 
credit work, men who have followed the 
growth and importance of credit, men who 


’ see the future of credit as a profession and 


general business training. Each course covers 
twenty weeks of interesting, valuable work. 
It is work, too, for each course is built around 
the problem-study plan. You learn by doing. 
The National Institute of Credit was founded 
by the National Association of Credit Men to 
give to men in credit work the training neces- 
sary to meet present day demands. The 
courses offered through the Institute are 
given at non-profit prices—you pay only for 
their cost. 

Get the help of these courses in your own 
work. They are offered in prices within reach 
of everybody. Study them in your spare time. 
Write today for complete information about 


them. It will be sent immediately, without 
obligation. Clip the coupon now before you 
forget it. 


National Institute of Credit 
41 Park Row New York City 


Credit is the Foundation of Business 












